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HE ORCHESTRA.—A new volume will com- 

. lence on the First of October. The subscription for 
copies free by post will be—Annual, 15s. 6d.; half-yearly, 8s. ; 
quarterly, 4s.; payable in advance. It may be obtained of all 
booksellers and newsmen, or direct from the Office of Swift and 
Co., 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. Single copies, price 3d. ; 
by post, 8d. Post Office Orders must be made payable to J. 
Swirt, Post Office, Regent-street, London, W. 





ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID TO THE 
SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. 


President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., &c. 
Chairman of Committee—Lieut.-Col. Loyp-Linpsay, V.C., MP. 


A Donation of £5, or an Annual Subscription of 5s., consti- 
tutes membership, and may be sent to the Secretary, or through 
any Banker. C. J, BURGESS, Secretary. 

Offices: 2, St. Martin’s-place, 

Trafalgar square, W.C, 





GQIGROR MARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
kJ and the CHEVALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Madlle. Liebhart, 
Signor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
Englane these four years). ‘Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontzski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. All communications respecting en- 
gagements to be addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte 


and Co. (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing-cross, 
London. 





ART & INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, HULL. 
GRAND EVENING CONCERTS. 
NORMOUS success of PAGANINI REDIVI- 


is VUS, the marvellous Violinist, and wonderful Composer. 

Remarkable success of Bach’s ‘‘Grande Chaconne,” with 
Mendelssohn’s pianoforte accompaniment, and extended orches- 
tral arrangements by Paganini Redivivus, 

Immense enthusiasm created by the exquisite and beautiful 
“Rondo Strauss” with pianoforte accofipaniments and orches- 
tral effects, composed and performed by Paganini Redivivus. 

The Directors think it their duty to testify to the extraordinary 
sensation created during Eighteen Concerts, by the above truly 
great Artist; the audiences numbering from Fifteen Hundred 
to Two Thousand people nightly to hear him, as also to con- 
gratulate him upon the pleasing and successful manner with 
which he can appeal to every class of Musical taste. With 
Paganini Redivivus, Concerts become a profitable instead of a 
doubtful speculation. 

Letters for him may be addressed to the Committee Room, Hull 
Exhibition. Signed, The Executive. 

PAULINE TRAVANZA, the admired singer of French and 
German war songs, and Mdlle. NELLIE, the charming juvenile 
singer, aged only six years, appear at each Concert with 


Paganini Redivivus, and can be engaged with him for Concerts, 
classical or popular. 





ISS BERRY-GREENING requgsts that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
ef Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Mss BANKS begs to-announce that she has 
removed from 62, Albany-street, to Tupor Hovse, 60, 
Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, where all communications 
should be addressed. 


ISS KATHLEEN §. COPELAND, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, lessons in harmony, «&c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, Esq., &c. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, Ham-common, S.W. 











ERR SCHUBERTH (Director of the Schubert 


Society) begs to announce his return to Town for the 
season. Address, 244, Regent-street; W. 





IGNOR FOLI begs to announce that he will 

remain in Town for the Autumn and Winter. All com- 

munications for Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to him 
at St. Michael's Villa, Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 





N R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanuel’s 
new Song ‘The dream of my heart,” at his provincial 
Engagements this Autumn. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, 
&c., care of Mr. G. Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 
& 





x 

ICKET OFFICE.—To Let the Ticket Office, 
T. together with Premises suitable for a Music Warehouse, 
at the entrance’to, St. George’s Hall, Regent-street, North. 
Apply to W. Wilkinson, St. George’s Hall. 





O MUSICSELLERS.—A Gentleman of many 

years’ experience, and having a thorough knowledge of 

the trade, is open to an engag t Manager, Principal, 

Assistant, or Traveller, in Town er Country. Address, J. K., 
care of W, Czerny, Musicseller, 81, Regent-street, W. 





NEW SERIES OF OPERAS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
WITH WORDS. 


? Nearly Ready. 
Beautifully Printed, 4to. size, from Engraved 
Plates, 


THE TROVATORE. 

FIDELIO. 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


OTHER STANDARD AND COPYRIGHT OPERAS 
OF THE BEST COMPOSERS WILL FOLLOW. 











Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


“_——eueeeeeeeeerenrm) 


GQ TUDENTS® SONGS 
Rrvseuss SONGS 
—SeLerERs SONGS 

Y CLRSLISP ES 

ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terreavx. 


German words attached, 





Now Published. 
No. 1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied. 
2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
. THE MILI-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. 
. THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


gehen.) ¢ 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED. (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne. ; 

12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. 

13. MAY MORNING. (Mailicd am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

15. MERRY AND WISE. 
bleiben.) 

16. THE SOLDTER’S LEAVETAKLNG. 
auszichenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter.) A colloquy between the 
Minstrel and the Poticeman. sa 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen.) 

20. KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 

21. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 

22, MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional, A humorous 
Volkslied. 

93. TILL WE MEET. (Wiedersehn). 

24. THE BLOOM IS OFF THE BRANCHES. 
lied.) 

25. UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 

96. THE FAITHFUL HEART. (Lied der Treue.) 

97, THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) 


2 Sao 


(Es kann ja nicht immer s 


(Abschied der 


(Herbst- 


Volks- 
lied. é. 
28. A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. (Das Rheinwein 


Paradies.) 
99. HILDA’S WOOING. § (Iulda’s Werbung.) ' 
30. ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitzen wir in heitern Bunde. 
31. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fir cin durstig Jahr.) 
$2. I SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin. 3 : 
83. SWISS BOY’S PARTING. (Abschied.) Volkslied, 





PRICE 3s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offefed to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

«Both music and words are far in advance of the general rup 
of popular English ballads.” —Ladies’ Own Paper. 


—_ 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





J, T. HAYES 


Begs to inform the Clergy and Laity, and the Public in 
general, in Town or Country, that in addition to LYALL 
LACE, EaTON SQvare, he has now opened 
A CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
FOR THR 
PUBLICATION AND SALE OF CHURCH LITERATURE, 
aT 


4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


which, under some circumstances, may prove a conrenis 
ence to many to whom the West End ts not so accessible. * 


5, Lyary Pfacr, Eaton Squarr, S.W, 





RRoBeERt COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


ie onons OF THE RHINE. Fantasy for the 
Pianoforte by W. 8, ROCKSTRO, 4a, 


CHOES FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Fantasy 

4 for the Pianoforte. By W.S. ROCKSTRO, introducing 

the favourite Scotch air, ‘An’ ye shall walk in silk attire.’ 
Free by post for 18 stamps. 


ATCH BY THE RHINE (Die Wacht am 
Rhein). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. 8. 
ROCKSTRO, 4s. ; post free for 24 stamps. 


A MARSEILLAISE, The popular Arrange: 
4 ment for tho Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST. 4s. ; free by 
post, 24 stamps. 


EETHOVEN’S WALTZES for the Pianoforte 
(Book 4). Arranged by GEO, F. WEST. 88.3 free by 
post for 18 stamps. Books 1, 2, and 3, same price. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ PTANIST’S LIBRARY 
(No. 21, Impromptu, Schubert). 8s. 


HERE THE BEE SUCKS, 
the Pianoforte by GEO, F. WEST. 
for 24 stamps. 


AR. HATTON’S NEW SONGS. 
OH! THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO CEASE, Song. 
Written by Miss Hetms Marios Bornsipk. , 


HE CAUSE OF ENGLAND'S GREATNESS. 
Song. Written by J. E. Carrgyren. = 


F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE NEEDN'T 
DESPAIR. Song. Written by G. J. Rowe. 

“Three good song’, in which Mr. Hatton has displayed his 
usual taste and skill. The spirit of the poem has been well 
caught in each case. All three are likely to become exteedingly 
popular, the last especially being well adapted for drawing- 
room singers.” —Vide City Press. 
| Each 3s., post free at half price,—London: Published only by 
| Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of all 
musicaellers. 


— 


Transcribed for 
4s.: free by post 











“Now Ready. One Shilling, = 
\ ETZLER and Co.’s BOOK of WAR SONGS 
a 








9 
containing the most Popular > | sung by the German 
and French Armies. Original Words and Music, complete, with 
English Translations by H. Bo FARNIE.” In handsomely 
illaminated cover, post free, 13 stamps. 
CONTESTS, 

1. The German Fatherland. 5. The Marseillaise. 
2. The Watch by the Rhine. 6, Mourir pour la Patrie, 
8. Blucher Song. 7. Chant du Départ. 
4. Thou shalt not have it (the | 8. Parisien War Song. 

German Rhine). 


Marzurr & Co., 87, Great Marlborough-street, Ww. 





“FRISH DIAMONDS,” ‘* MUSIC BOX,” and 
“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wiis Pars for the Pianoforte. 


Cuarias Jerrenys, 57, Berners-street. 





ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
L of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other origins, 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Cramer & Co., Nisset & Co., and Hamittox & Co. 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 
\ DAILY GOVERNESS to yours — or ny 
tuation in a Preparatery School, wi a a view 
pa BA vg Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGB— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat‘ has maintained its high character fora 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials ee 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Voealist or 
Public Speaker shonld be without this invaluable loxnge, To 
i obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in’ the United 
‘Kingdom, 
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BRIGHTON. 
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CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 


their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 


undertaken. 


CRAMER & C0.'S BR nigh BRANCH, 
TREE%. 


» WES 





This new Musical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
producing a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant. 


to a Sounding Board, 


played on the same as the Piano, 
design, 
had from 4 to 6 octaves 


The Brit Prano, 


List ov Paces or Batt Piaxo: 
4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 


ee rere 
5 do. do. 9 inches in height, 
Domgth SO inches cccccccccccccccccccccces 10 
6 do. «lo, 13 
Rosewood and Spanish Walnut Dra wwinz-room Models, 


2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to carving and design, 


It is 
There being no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can be made to any 

The compass or register of this Instrument may be 


from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates. 


8 Guineas, 


from 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, magne Street, W. 


NEW PI AN( ay Ol ‘'E 


MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, RANSCRIPTIONS, &e. 


Braman, TE. ‘TROURUGD os is oc. 00 00-0000 cc ts ew aeee 
Baunraiprn, J. Tyrolienne . 
Ds Lyao, E. Ernat’s Elegie... .....ecececccevcce 
pe 0 BM ROBO 00 00.00 te cece 0 00 c0se 00000 cn esce 
a » La Blnette, 
- os Marguerite 0 0008 ce ee 
Favancen, R. ‘Trovatoro Duett) oe -000 06 cn 00 co eeeece 
ps a Sonnambula ,, 
Gounrrtt, KE. Pensieri Fuggitivi 
ae Te Fe MR i os cn 6006-00 0000 06 Daekddebee ee an ns 
- Pe rr ee 
Korrriitz, EK. Chilperic (Hervé) 
is o Trish Airs ...... ..cccccccccccvcccveses 
es - Pres Mun Ruis€au.. 6s. ce eeew ee cece ee 
Lorz, W. M. Challenge March eee ° 
Muvie, J.M,. Operatic Melodies, Six Numbers >—1. Uns 


Furtiva, 2, 
stellate, 4 


lo son ricco, 8. Dal tuo 
Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 


faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 


Narzon, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé)... .. .. 0. cscccececcce cece 
oe L’Ocn del Cairo... .. 0 ccccece 

Rexpanxo, A. Chant du paysan eovecere 
= DOSED nc 6s. 06.0020 05: 2406 sb Rese cccRes 
ea BOEED 00.00 ctades-coneccnecscot Orecccccere 
‘a Bur fe lac .. 1.00 cc cere oe vc ce 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fantasie Valse C006 A506 Niche Rene 
Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) ........ + 
Three Sketches se oc vc ccccccce cece 0s cece cece 
- Upbella ....0 cece oes 
Brinvira, I, Slumber sweetly eee 
Bunennn, J. F, Bijoux Operatiques, Six ‘Wembere 1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. ll mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete, 5, Dove 
oao, 6, Sull aria... . + each 
Toren, L. Spray of Ocean .... 6600 cece eeee ce ceeeeees es 
aa Babbling Streams ...... sence 
Wotrexuacrr, UW. A. Mars, Grand Marche.. oe 
” Hi lene 
L' sperance ...... 


” 
Rivenars, F. 
Saitu, © 





LONDON : 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
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CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No. 8. d. 
1. Bethlehem .. ..cccoscccccvecccccsccccsscse Gounod 0 8 
2. O Salutaris Hostia......ccc.cecccscececsee.Gouttod 0 2 
S. Ave Verum 2... 00cccccccccecscccccesscecs Gounod 0 & 
4. The Faded Rose........c0e0 eeoeenead J.G. Calleott 0 3 
G. Barced Verner TRG 2. cccccsccsccetecceces H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 3 
¥.. Talletgy ..csece nea ..J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music’ 8 ; Measure . .. Barnett 0 3 
9. Cradle Song.. nee “Ot. Smart 0 3 
10. Safe Home ! (Dr. Neale’ 8 : Funeral Hymn).. -- Willing 0 38 
TE. TROUT icicnccescccccsesecs G. A. Macterren 0 3 
12. The Miller . pene ..G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. La, the Farly Beam of Morning 6 6eeess M. W. Balfe 0 3 
BE, ATWO oe oc cece 0c cceese .. G. A. Macfarren 0 3 

15. By Babylon’s Wave........ eeeeeeee-Gounod 0 6 

16, Cheer up, Companions ......... .D. C. Becker 0 3 
17. Be Peace on Earth ........ .-Dr. Crotch 0 3 
18. Bless’d be the Home ......... +eeeJ. Benedict 0 2 
19, Crocuses and a ooccece --H.Smart 0 3 

20 Lo, Star-led Chiiels 20.00 cccccccecescccescs Dr. Crotch 0 38 

21. The Joys of Spring.. = --H. Smart 0 8 

22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 

G. A. Macfarren 0 3 

23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 0 6 

24. Thoughts of Home........cccececece +. ..d. Benedict 0 3 

25. O, hear ye not, Maidens . cvssccsonsso ee © § 

26. Now the Sun has mounted ot high «»..G. A. Macfarren 0 3 

27. Wymn to Cynthia.. sccdedecccneteses Mane & FS 

28. In Days of Lang Syn ne. ..-Niedermeyer 0 3 

29. Though the World with T ransport owanta W. Wallace 0 3 

30. Light as Fairy foot can fall .. ..C. M. Von Weber 0 3 

31. Fill the Shining Goblet -..John Parry 0 3 
82. The Merry Gipsies.....cecssccccccccsesceed» Welsh 0 8 
83, Mild Star of Bve..ccceccceseccessvcccccese T. Welsh 0 3 

34. While Shepherds ........ «.++.d3. F, Simpson 0 3 

35. Glory to the Caliph .... ++eeeC. M, Von Weber 0 3 
86. Land of Wonders .... .eeeeeeeee ..H. Smart 0 3 

$7. Shepherd’s Cot .. .. 000 ss oe ..T. Welsh 0 8 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep «« -.John Parry 0 4 
89. The Meeting of Ships ..........6. ..T. Moore 0 2 
40, O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne .. Bianchi Taylor 0 38 
41. I knowa Maide WD scddbcsben<caes eeeccese John Old 0 8 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........T. F. Walmsley 0 3 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing... . H. Smart 0 8 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 0 8 
45. Angels that around us ........++60+.W. V. Wallace 0 8 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 

G. A. Macfarren 0 3 

47. Vintager’s Evening Song .....+. cee ..-F. Mori 0 6 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 3 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 4 

50. Trumpet BlOW ..cccceccsccvcvecs soveceses.,Gounod 0 4 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer., 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
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Arpitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz .... 6... ..0000 
Luez, W. M. Blue Bell Walls .. ..... cs cccccccesececece 

pa Rose of the Alps Waltz .... 
Bon Bon Quadrilles ...... 
Squib Galop R 
Mansiors, Cc. Ul. R. Christine Nilsson Ww ‘alta... 

“ Chilpéric — oneoas 

- a cael e 
Mitians, HH. ‘Bridal Bells Galop.. énant 
Montcomenry, W. H. Magic W altz PETTTEIETE TET TTT 
Mvacravs, F. Chilpéric Waltz .... 12.200 cccccesscecs 
Raevatuy, F. Bouquet Quadrilles .... 0... ce eeeeeeee 
Ricuanvsox, J. Brigaud Galop 


” on sete te eens 


oO; ROO EOF ee ee O 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh. ese 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. ‘Ditto . — 
Uncle John. Ditto . ° 600 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. Prrerere rn 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘ent auth Ww. 


RENDANO, A. 


Chant du Paysan Chou Caractristign) eves 
Laura ( Mazurka) eves oe coc cececcccee 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salou) . oe ce eececccee 
Sur le Lac (Nocturne) cecece eocececesceses 
Fantasie-V alae. ee 
These uation are etath eo 
thoroughly original in style, melodious and pleasing. 
possessing no inordinate difficulties. 


Cuamen & Co, Limited, 201, Rogent-street, W. 
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NEW SONGS. 





i 


coooocoeoccooscooosoeosooosooooosoooooosossose: 


Abbey Bell, The. Puget (m.s.).. a oepeeeneoaes 
Birds were telling one another. In A ‘flat re ) and F (a.s8.) 
sirthday Song. Reyloff (m.s. _— 
sride, The. Bruguiere 
Bocchina. Benedict (s.) . coccceee 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (a. or T. 2) aa ‘ 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. " Germaine ( M.S. woes 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (s.) . 
Com Tibwer GH. TE, © Te oc ccsnics cc csiec ce cee 
Exile’s Song of Home. Distin (7.)..o..00000 ce eeeeseeees 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (8.).. .. 000 seccccce sees cove 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) ........00see0e o eees 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (M.S. OF B.) seeese cece eens 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (1.).. 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. 
How many? Benedict (t.) . 
If! German Reed. .......- 65. 06100-0000: 00 00:00:00 
I Love Thee. Balfe. InG flat and E flat (7) oo ce 0 eo ce 
I’m a Fisherman bold. Distin (B.) ...0...seeee cece eves 
I'm faithful to Thee. Harvey (S.)..++..++++e0+ 
Invito al Mare. Romano (B.) ....eeeeseee ee 
Love me for Love's sake. Hal€évy (1.) ....eceeeeeeseeeee 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (s. or ie oo cvee cece 
Miller’s Maid. Distin (7.) . oo ce cccecces 
Mill Stream and River. W; allace a or 5. )ac oo 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) . ees 
Only to love her. Santley (B.) . . 000-00 00eccesccscece 
Over the Rolling Sea. Reyloff(B.) .... 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (8.) .....ccecseecececeee ceesvecs 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls, St. Germaine (C.) .... 
Waiting. Kattorm (S.).. ....0ccece cccvccccce cocecs cece 
Warning, The. Callcott (8.) ......++ 
Work sti todo. Douglas (t.) .... 
Xenia, Latz(8.) seseceeess 


See eee ee ee ee ee eens 


eee ee eeee 


In E fat oF F () 


seeeee ee eeee eens 


Feet ee ee eeenenee 


Cece ee ee ee teen sees 


he hl alge al OP ARI 


Oem ee eee Ee ee ener ee 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Ayp an Intropuctony Essay on tHe Rise anD PrRoGRess oF 
tus Rounp, CatcH, anp Canon; 


Atso BiograrHicaL Notices OF THE Composers, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland 3 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 


CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet, W. 





Price 8d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 

HAYDN :— 

Beethoven’s ana for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

_—- 8 § Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 

8. ; Cloth, 6s. 

ey -% Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 

8. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


| Py ’7OCA DEL CAIRO. Mozart’s posthumous 
4 Opera Buffa, “ L’Oca del anal with Italian words, as 
oe at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is now published, 
price 10s 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Lure: Bonprsz. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal rdles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one p* 
with adaptubie scenery; the music and spar! In 
handsome over, with illustrated title- page. Price 5s. 





Cramzs & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W,2 
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THE WEAL OF THE LAND. 
(VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE.) 





The weal of the land be our mission; 
*Tis justice our warranty brings. 
If tyranny plot our perdition, 
We'll plot for the ruin of kings. 
We are freed, we are freed ! 
Freedom is queen, let all men greet her. 
False foes, take heed; 
Your forfeit is swift overthrow. 
We will not bow, for death is sweeter 
By far than bondage, Frenchmen know. 


’*Tis we and our nation’s ascendance 
The franchise of earth yet maintain; 

If we are brought unto dependence * 
The world must return to its chain. 


O haters of despots, flock hither; 
Defend the uncurbable right. 
Ere subjugate Europe shall wither 
Arise and march forth to the fight! 
Dz T. 








PROVINCIAL. 





On Monday evening, September 12th, a lecture 
was given at the Guildhall, Worcester, by Mr. 
Charles Lunn on “ Musical Expression ; and how to 
attain it.” The lecturer showed himself to be a 
perfect master of his subject, which he treated 
critically, practically, theoretically, and meta- 
physically. He argued for a greater development 
of ratiotinating power on the part of his professional 


colleagues, and for the treating of expression as a 
science, 





The Worcester Glee Club is to be resuscitated, 
and the season will commence the first week in 
October. The mectings will be held in future at the 
Unicorn Hotel, Broad-street, Worcester, and Mr. 
Price, of the Cathedral choir, will officiate as con- 
ductor. About a hundred gentlemen of the city and 
neighbourhood have promised to become subscribers. 
This club was established somewhere about the 
year 1810, and was kept up until two years ago, 
when it died out. Its revival will be welcome to 
many who appreciate English music displayed in the 
glee, madrigal, and catch. 





On Monday night the Brighton winter season 
commenced. ‘ The Ark on the Sands,” dramatised 
by Mr. Charles Rennell from Dickens’s “ David 
Copperfield,” was produced, together with the 
burlesque by Mr. C. Reece, designated ‘* Brown and 
the Brahmins.” The drama can hardly be called 
successful. Dickens’s genius was not dramatic; and 
it is not surprising that efforts to place his works 
upon the stage are beset with difficulty, and rarely 
lead to a very happy result. Mr. Nye Chart was 
warmly received in the character of Micawber. 
There was a pretty good house.——Mario sang in 
Brighton last night to a full attendance. 





The Thousand Voices Choir at Aberdeen com- 
menced practising, in the Music Hall, on Monday 
evening last, with an amount of success which was 
highly gratifying. There was a large attendance, 
and the singing had a striking freshness and spirit, 
such as we don’t remember having heard last session. 
The trebles, especially, which numbered over four 
hundred, seemed to sing with heart, and produced a 
fine crisp, sparkling tone. This part, we understand, 
has its full complement of voices; but thero is 
still room in the others for a score or two of singers. 
A good many have been admitted through the re- 
commendation of members, and a number have sub- 
mitted to examination as to their fitness musically. 
This has had the effect of keeping back some who 
last session were a drag upon the parts, and hence 
the improvement in the singing which we remarked. 
The public may look forward to the Open Rehearsals 
of this great choir with expectations of a treat. 





Mrs. John Wood concluded her successful engage- 
ment at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Satur- 








turday last. This week the pieces are “ The First 
Night,” “ The Lost Child,” and “The Princess,” 
supported by Mr. Edward Saker, Mr. Arnott, Mr. G. 
W. Anson, Misses Augusta Thomson, Rachael 
Mellor, and Marie O’Berne. A special word of praiso 
is due to Miss Marie O’Berne who makes a charming 
Princess; and Mr. Saker is to be congratulated on 
having secured such a valuable addition to his 
company.——Miss Bateman’s engagement at the 
Amphitheatre finished on Saturday. The houses 
were crowded each evening, and the actress is as 
popular as ever. Reade’s drama ‘* Put Yourself in 
His Place” is being played this week with Mr. 
Henry Neville, Misses M. Young, and R. Erskine in 
the principal characters, The “ Adelina Patti” 
Concerts next week are exciting much attention. 
Mdme. Patti will be supported by our favourite 
English contralto Mdme. Patey-Whytock, and Sigs. 
Urio, Foli, Zoboli, and Delle Sedie. Malle. Teresita 
Carreno, pianist, will make her first appearance in 
Liverpool. M. Strakosch will be the conductor. 





A peculiar olla podrida of amusement was that 
which celebrated a Harvest Home the other day at 
Pull Court, Worcestershire. Four parishes joined in 
this festival, and special services were held at three 
churches, which were elaborately decorated for the 
oceasion. After service, tho congregations marched 
to Pull Court, preceded by two bands of music. 
The dinner was held under a tent in the courtyard ; 
more than 600 sat down, and there was the usual 
speechifying and toast-drinking. Thon came a 
series of entertainments, witnessed by a company 
of 1500, among whom were Lord Eliot, Sir E. and 
Lady Lechmere, Sir H. Lambert, Rev. F. H. and 
Lady Adelaide Law, Hon. Fitzroy Somerset, Hon. 
Arthur Somerset, &c. First, Paddy O’Rorke sang a 
comic song; then a party of amateur Christy 
Minstrels gave an Ethiopian entertainment. Then 
followed tea. Then came the performance of “A 
new rum-antic romance, entitled ‘ Robinson Crusoe 
and his everyday Man,’ written and de-ranged by 
Her Selfe;” then followed a dance, and comic and 
sentimental singing in a temporarily-erected theatre. 
From church services to comic songs and break- 
downs is an abruptness of transition which even a 
French Sunday cannot surpass. 





Last Saturday afternoon the Glasgow Choral 
Union gave aconcert of sacred music in the Nave 
of the Cathedral. Mendelssohn’s Motet “ Man is 
Mortal,” was performed for the first time in Scot- 
land, the program adding—* it is very doubtful if 
‘Man is Mortal’ has ever been performed in this 
country.” A local paper says “ that it would 
be matter of small regret if it were never 
performed again. All composers have had their 
weak moments, and Mendelssohn, writing this 
Motet, must have been in his weakest. The 
directors, notwithstanding, acted wisely in put- 
ting it in the program—no work written by 
such a master but has a special interest. It was 
sung very well, and the Motet seemed to give great 
pleasure to the audience. Mendelssohn's setting of 
the 43rd Psalm was well rendered by the Choral 
Union on Saturday. They did it every justice. It 
was the greatest treat of the afternoon. It is to be 
regretted that the directors admitted into their 
program the chorale arranged from Becthoven's 
Grand Septet. All such arrangements are contrary 
to good taste and pernicious to the art, and ought to 
be discouraged. ‘The Motet ascribed to Mozart 
occurs in one of his Masses. It was very 
beautiful, as also the anthem by Goss. The 
ancient Christmas Carol, ‘In Dulei Jubilo,” by 
Pearsall, very quaint and fine, was evidently much 
enjoyed. The solo singers wero all in good voice, 
and acquitted themselves creditably. It gave many 
pleasure to see Mr. Lambeth beginning another 
season with his well-trained choir. The directors 
have arranged to produce the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” by 
Mr. Sullivan, on Wednesday evening, 16th November. 
Mr. Sullivan will conduct the German orchestra 
from Edinburgh, and the solos will be sung by 
Miss Edith Wynne and Malle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims 
Reeyes, and Herr Stockhausen. 














After an absence of about five years, Mr. H. 
Talbot renewed his acquaintance with the Belfast 
public in the Theatre Royal on Monday evening, 
appearing as Glo'ster; Mr. Warden played Richmond, 
and Miss Elizabeth Thorne represented Queen 
Elizabeth. The “ Man of the World,” with Mr. 
Talbot as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, was the first 
piece in tho bill on Tuesday evening. At the 
Ulster Hall Popular Concert on Monday night thero 
was a very large attendance. Mr. W. P. O'Donoghue 
(tenor), and Mrs. O'Donoghue (soprano)—who made 
her début in Belfast—sang the duets ‘ Tornami a 
dir’ (Donizetti), and ‘ O ever thus” (Glover). Both 
were very artistically delivered, and in the latter an 
encore was awarded. Mrs. O'Donoghue, who is a very 
excellent vocalist, gave Boscovitch’s song ‘ Sweet 
Nightingale” inasweet and telling style. It was loudly 
encored, and in reply, the audience were treated to 
‘La Pesea.” In Wilfred Morgan's pretty little song, 
‘““My Sweetheart when a boy "—which was last 
sung in Belfast by the compeser himself—Mr. 
O'Donoghue also received an encore. A * Souvenir 
de Bellini,” and an offertory by Bishop, wero 
skilfully rendered on the organ by Mr. O'Donoghue, 
who also played the pianoforte accompaniment to 
Mrs. O'Donoghue’s solos. The fine band of the 
80th Regiment conducted by Mr. Charles Carey, 
attended and opened the concert with the overture 
to Preciosa”? (Weber). ‘They next played “ Tho 
Norwood Waltzes,” which are from the pen of Mr, 
B. Hobson Carroll, of this town. On a previous 
occasion, when this pretty set were executed at the 
Ulster Hall Concerts by a military band, they were 
received with rapturous applause. The ovation was 
on Monday repeated, and the waltzes—every move- 
ment of which was beautifully executed—wero 
enthusiastically encored, when No 4, and coda were 
repeated. <A selection from ‘* Semiramide,” which 
they gave, was chiefly noticeable, because of tho 
cleverly-exeeuted euphonium duet which it con- 
tained; and the concluding selection was a grand 
selection from “ Faust.".——-Tho Slave Troupo 
continue to do first-class business at the Victoria 
Hall, which is nightly crammed to inconvenience. 
——Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are announced to 
appear in the Ulster Hall on the 29th and 30th 
inst. 








-_——- 


The Opera Season in Dublin, which opened with 
indifferent houses, now promises to be a success, 
During the latter portion of last week and the 
commencement of this, the audiences have been 
large and enthusiastic, ‘ IJ Trovatore,”  “ It 
Barbiere,” ‘Norma,’ “Il Don Giovanni,” “Il 
Nozze,” and * Faust” have been produced with 
complete success. The Leonora of Mdlle. Tietjens 
was above criticism, and Signor Cotogni who has 
created quite a furore added to the favourable 
impression which he made on his first appearance 
by his acting in the part of the Count di Luna. 
The Azucena of Malle. Sealchi was a capital 
impersonation, Her voice has gained in power arid 
evenness, and is well suited to the music of this 
réle, not by any means an easy one to sustain with 
success. The young lady was loudly applauded 
throughout. Signor Fancelli played the part of the 
troubadour exceedingly well; bis ‘ Deserto sulla 
terra,” and “* Ah si ben mio,” as well as the “ Di 
quella pira” and ‘Mal reggendo ” being rendered 
with great skill; ‘Ah che la morte’’ was a little 
faulty in time, if not in tune. ‘Il Barbiere” 
introduced Mdlle. Leon Duval for the first time to 
a Dublin audience, as Rosina, a part which suits her 
flexible voice, and makes little demand on strength or 
power. In tho lesson scene she gave the “ Colsa di 
Venzano” with such effect as to eall down loud 
approval from every part of the house. On Tuesday 
she appeared as Margherita, and looked the part. 
In the Kermesse Scene she presented the type of 
the innocent peasant girl, which Goethe drew. 
Even with the recollection of greater artists before 
our minds we must say that Mdlle. Duval has 
achieved in this difficult character a very fair 
suecess. The Count Almaviva of Signor Bettini 


was, like most things that gentleman undertakes, a 
finished performance. The ‘ Ecco il ridento” was 
given with the greatest skill and grace of execution. 
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Of Signor Cotogni it was hardly expected that he 
could infuse so much quaint humour and drollery 
into the part of Figaro, a character which stands in 
such strong contrast to those in which he made his 
first success here; his playing of the subtle barber 
was enthusiastically received. The Dr. Bartolo of 
Signor Ciampi (as also his Leporello), was a most 
mirth-proyoking portraiture, and gave this capital 
buffo an opportunity of displaying the highest 
qualities in his peculiar line. Signor Tagliafico, 
whose acting is always admirable, made a capital 
Don Basilio. A crowded house assembled on Satur- 
day night to hear the ever-weleome * Don Giovanni,” 
great interest being excited as to the manner in 
which the new baritone would personate the dare- 
devil Don. The whole opera was capitally rendered 
hy the following artists : Mesdames Tietjens, Sinico, 
Trebelli-Bettini ; Signori Cotogni, Ciampi, Bettini, 


and Tagliafico. On Monday the charming ‘ Nozze 


di Figaro” was played to an equally numerous 
andience, with Signor Caravoglia as the Count. 
Mime. Tietjens was in glorious voice, 
and sang her music amidst breathless atten- 
tion, soon followed by rapturous applause. The 


* Dove Sono” appeared specially to please the 
nudience, and was redemanded. The Cherubino of 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini is one of her best parts, 
affording scope for her fine acting and vocalism. 
It is needless to say that the ‘* Voi che sapete’ 
was sung inimitably, and of course’ encored. 
Mdme. Sinico made her greatest success of the 
season as Susanna. Nothing could exceed the grace 
of her acting, and the purity and brilliancy of her 
singing. The “Sull aria’? duet was repeated, and 
**Deh vieni non tardar” was greeted with a perfect 
storm of applause, to which the lady bowed her 
acknowledgments; in the end, however, having to 
yield to the %ociferous redemand. Malle. Bauer- 
meister, always accurate and true in her singing, 
and graceful in her acting, filled the parts of Berta, 
Marcellina, and Marta (in “ Faust’), with that care 
and efficiency which invariably exhibits. 
* Faust’? was played on Tuesday to a good house 
~——the leading features being the Margherita of 
Malle. Duval (of which we have spoken), the Siebel 
of Mdmo. Trebelli-Bettini, in which she introduced 
most judiciously the ‘* Quendo a te lieta,’’—and the 
Valentino of Signor Cotogni. Signor Bettini was 
rather overweighted in the part of Faust, and Signor 
Antonnucci, whose magnificent voice seems somewhat 
unsuited for the part, was hardly vivacious enough 
as Mephisto. Malle. de Murska has arrived, and is 
announced for Thursday, when ghe is certain to be 
well received. 


she 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 





On Saturday the Metropolitan Schools Chor a 
Society, under the direction of Mr. John Hullah, 
appeared to the number of five thousand in the 
Handel orchestra, and gave a very effective 
performance. The selection of music consisted 
of sacred and secular pieces. Among the former 
were—'' Ye boundless realms of joy,” by Croft; 
an anthem, by Scott, “ Praise ye the Lord, O 
Jerusalem,” sung first as a semi-chorus, and after- 
wards in full chorus; a hymn by Mr. John Hullah, 
entitled ‘“* All things bright and beautiful,” which 
was so admirably rendered as to elicit. an encore. 
“The Nineteenth Psalm,” ‘The Heavens declare 
the glory of God,” with music, by Robinson; 
Rossini's Preghiera, from Mose in Egitto set to the 
words, ‘'T'o ‘Thee, Great Lord, over all.” Handel's 
Duet, ‘O, lovely peace,” and the same composer's 
solo and chorus, ‘‘ Sing unto God, and high affec. 
tions raise.” All these were finely sung, and 
received with considerable applause. The second 
part of the performance contained works of equal 
popularity. Some national airs were sung. Chief 
among these was the Irish melody, ‘ The minstrel 
boy to the war is gono,” and ‘“* Auld Lang Syne.” 
The delightful glee by Callcott, ‘‘ Mark the merry 
elves of fairy land,” was one of the best pieces 
contributed, and seemed to be fully appreciated 
by the audience. ‘lhe performance concluded with 
the National Anthem, arranged by Mr. John 





Hullah, who was warmly received on entering the 
orchestra by his choir and by the usual large 
concourse of visitors, which formed an appre- 
ciative audience. 

The fireworks representing the blowing up of 
Kehl Bridge by the Prussians continue to fascinate 
spectators, who are satisfied with this realization of 
an incident of war, without proceeding further. Asa 
pyrotechnic device it is really effective, and when the 
smoke blows towards the bystanders the illusion is 
heightened, for the slight obscurity which envelopes 
the hostile act and which half hides the stately 
spire of Strasburg cathedral leaves all the more to 
the imagination. 








THE THEATRES. 

When Mr. Faleoner’s drama, “ [nnisfallen,” was 
first put into rehearsal at the Lyceum, we announced 
that it was likely to rival the celebrated ‘ Oonagh”’ 
in all those features which have made ‘“ Oonagh” 
notorious among ridiculous stage productions. The 
prediction was verified on Saturday night. If 
* Oonagh” was unequalled iu its special line, 
* Innisfallen”’ is no unworthy second. Seldom is a 
London audience called upon to sit out so marvellous 
a conglomeration of long-winded absurdities as this 
Irish drama. On Saturday it seemed interminable. 
Derived from half-a-dozen well-worn materials, its 
length appeared to include half a hundred plays. 
On it went, like the immortal book of Tennyson, 
while the men that came and the men that went 
kept boxes and stalls in perpetual migration. The 
gallery stood the slow endless dialogues with 
exemplary patience for about two hours and a half, 
when its occupants began to grow lively and sarcastic. 
The latter half of the play was performed amid 
coughing, laughing, foot-scraping, and ironical 
cheers and comments ; and one of these satirical 
encores being literally complied with by Mr. Terrott, 
ariot seemed imminent. At the end of the piece, 
Mr. Falconer came forward, and amid much laughter 
proceeded to unfold his program for the season, 
made up of many forthcoming productions of his 
own. To attempt to analyse the farrago of 
anticlimaxes of which ‘ Innisfallen” is comprised 
would be hopeless; added to which no interest, 











whatever, attaches to the plot or characters, though 
some beautiful scenery was wasted on the piece. 
The cast contains Mr. Falconer himself, Mr. John 
| Nelson, Mr. 8. Emery, Miss Patti Josephs, Miss 
| Ernstone, and Miss M. Pitt. The use to which 
some Irish ballads, and some lengthy legends were 
put seemed interminable; and the most effective 
scenic ‘ set’ was exhibited five times. 

Miss Wilton’s company reopened at the Prince of 
Wales’s on Saturday, when “ M.P.,” again found 
itself in the bill, accompanied with two small 
novelties in the way of farces. The first entitled 
“Queen Stork,” by Mr. F. Waller, relates to that 
frequently used theme of the playwright, marital 
jealousy. A fast man about town, having rushed 
into matrimony, is visited by a bachelor friend, and 
his inquiries after old companions arouses the 
jealousy of his bride. With the view of obtaining a 
separation she determines to play the Tartar, so as 
to induce him to strike her, and afford grounds fora 
divorce. In this she is foiled; the husband is 
delighted at a change which promises him domestic 
enlivenment, and a reconciliation takes place. The 
piece, which is not very original nor yet very witty, 
is made pleasant by Miss Carlotta Addison’s acting. 
The other farce, entitled ‘‘ Locked In,’ turns upon 
the bashfulness of a Dundreary swain who is longing 
to propose toa young lady, and whose friends lock 
him in a room for that purpose. After various false 
starts, he manages, to make the avowal, and is 
accepted. Then the tables are turned on the 
practical jokers,—the married couple who locked in 
the twain. They themselves are in turn locked in, 
after some jealous suspicions have been aroused in 
each other’s breasts. Finally both married and 
affianced find themselves all locked in together. 
Mr. Collette and Miss Blanche Wilton lend life to 
this trifle, whose author is Mr. J. P. Wooller. The 
comedy of “ M.P.,” runs as smoothly as ever, and 





with every sign of a renewed successful progress. 





The production with grand stage effect of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the Queen’s has the 
aspect of a pantomime out of season. A number of 
stage fairies speaking rhymed lines, mostly the pen- 
tameter associated with all British extravaganzas ; a 
pantomime Puck with an ugly mask, and a Doppel- 
ginger of Puck which is dangled over the stage with 
a wire from the flies; Mr. Phelps with a moveable 
mask of a donkey’s head, and Mr. Phelps otherwise 
playing pantomime clown, with grimaces and grunts 
and face painted and everything: all this is pointedly 
suggestive of Christmas time. Shakespeare suffers 
in such keeping. The delicate woof of fancy which 
makes up ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is 
coarsened with gauze skirts and masks and bismuth. 
There are plays which are too idealistic to be put 
upon the stage; and such are Byron’s ‘ Cain” and 
Milton’s “Comus” and this fairy play of Shake- 
speare. Who can believe in an Oberon and Titania 
who gabble tags like the young ladies of the ballet 
on Boxing night. Yeu lose recollection of Shake- 
speare and wait to hear the puns and comic allusions 
to the Holborn Viaduct or the new helmet of the 
Police. Yonder is Mr. Phelps pulling funny faces. 
Allons, Mr. Phelps! a breakdown from our first 
tragedian; give us the new Shakespearean cellar- 
flap! There goes Puck flying through the air. 
Why does not Clown come forward with a gun and 
shoot him; and Harlequin give the bat, and the 
crowd enter with fish and turnip-tops—rally—and 
scene closed in? ‘This is the half-expressed feeling 
of the house, witnessing the unreal realism at the 
Queen's. The play too is out of proportion, Bottom 
being made the principal figure. Of course if an 
actor of Mr. Phelps’s standing is asked to play an 
inferior low-comedy part, there is nothing for it but 
to make that part the principal one in the piece. If 
Mr. Phelps were to play the first gravedigger in 
“ Hamlet,” the audience would come to consider 
the whole of the other incidents in ‘‘ Hamlet” sub- 
sidiary to the graveyard scene, and the suicide of 
Ophelia brought about simply to afford employment 
to the gravedigger. The part of Bottom is essentially 
a subordinate. By Mr. Phelps taking it, it becomes 
the central one, and the orbs of the play begin to 
move round this satellite. But is there any com- 
pensation for this reversal, in Mr. Phelps’s acting ? 
We think not. He does not render the part amusing. 
He presents Bottom as a drunken, maudlin sot, who 
is wearisome rather than funny. He growls and 
gasps, he drawls his words out, he splutters and 
elutches at the air, and is most melancholy from 
beginning to end. All the other parts are secondary 
to this inebriated boor. He absorbs all the atten- 
tion, and seems to have more space and length of 
time than are allotted to any one else; not that 
Bottom’s part is lengthened, but that Mr. Phelps 
takes his own time about it. So tyrannous is this 
sottish weaver that the audience can regard nothing 
beyond—cannot attend to the Duke of Athens, who 
Mr. Ryder impersonates, nor to the quartet of lovers, 
represented by Misses Marie Gordon and Henderson, 
Messrs. Rignold and Dalton—cannot take notice of 
Oberon and Titania, both girls of course, Misses 
Sidney Cowell and Jane Rignold. As for Bottom’s 
fellows, though Mr. Frank Mathews is the Peter 
Quince, they are eclipsed altogether. 

On Saturday Drury Lane opens with Mr. Hal- 
liday’s historical drama ‘‘ Amy Robsart.” We hear 
of beautiful scenery and gorgeous effects. Mr. 
Beverley is, as usual, the artist, and the costumes 
will be faithful reproductions of those elaborately 
described by Sir Walter in his glowing account of 
the revels at Kenilworth Castle. Mr. John Cormack, 
as hitherto, is answerable for the arrangement of 
the dances, revels, processions, &c.; and Mr. OC. 
Levey has furnished the incidental music for the 
play, for the most part adapted from tunes of the 
Elizabethan era, An exceptionally strong company 
has been engaged to do justice to Mr. Andrew 
Halliday’s drama. The names of Miss Neilson, 
Miss Fanny Addison, Miss Victoria Vokes; Mr. T. 
C. King, Mr. Morton Savales, Mr. J. B. Howard, 
and Mr. Brittain Knight standing prominently upon 
the list. During the recess the auditorium has 


undergone complete re-decoration under the im- 
mediate superyision of Mr, C. J, Phipps, and will 
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once again shine refulgent in all the splendour R 
gold and white. The cushioned chairs are radiant 
in new and handsome covers. Three elegant 
chandeliers have been fitted round the box fronts; 
in fact, everything has been dono to render the 
theatre most attractive. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Within the last few days a new entertainment, 
having special reference to Ireland, its scenery, 
its music, and its antiquities, has been introduced 
at the Palais Royal, Argyle Street, near to Oxford 
Circus. A diorama of Irish scenery is introduced, 
which commences with Belfast, and amid numer- 
ous other scenes presents to the beholder repre- 
sentations of the Giants’ Causeway, Londonderry, 
Enniskillen, Galway, Limerick, Armagh, Dublin, 
Waterford, and Cork, and the charming scenery 
of the Lakes of Killarney. The concluding views 
show the supposed Interior of the Palace of Tara 
and the imaginary midnight festival held within 
its walls. There was appropriate vocal and in- 
strumental accompaniments by the ‘“ Hibernian 
Minstrels” which included some of the charming 
melodies of Moore. The performance last evening 
was well attended, and the audience attested 
their approval by hearty acclamations. 

Mr. Hamilton’s pictorial illustrations of the 
Continent prove very attractive to considerable 
numbers of the British public, and the concert- 
room at the Agricultursl Hall is almost too small 
to contain the large audiences who visit this ex- 
hibition. The destruction of the Bridge of Kehl 
is represented with startling effect, while the 
bombardment of Strasburg and the battles of 
Saarbruck and Weissenburg are also vividly 
depicted. The views of Paris and Berlin are 
particularly admirable. The diorama likewise 
comprises most of the famous cities of Europe, 
and some sublime specimens of mountain scenery. 
The views are remarkable for the truthfulness 
with which they represent the places they picture. 
The Easter illumination of St. Peter’s at Rome 
has a marvellous effect, and the eruption of 
Vesuvius is magnificent. Mr. Arthur Wieland 
fulfils the duties of lecturer with much humour, 
and renders the entertainment both interesting 
and instructive. Mr. Herberte sings in good 
style, during the course of the evening, several 
patriotic songs, including the irrepressible ‘* Mar- 
seillaise ” and the “ Watch on the Rhine,” while 
Mdme. Herberte also sings some excellent songs. 








TALKING BY MACHINERY. 





There is an ingenious instrument now exhibiting 
in the Palais Royal, Argyle Street, by which sounds 
closely resembling spoken words are artificially pro- 
duced. The instrument itself is a kind of com- 
promise between a sewing-machine, a pianoforte, 
and a blacksmith’s bellows. The bellows part of it 
correspond to the human lungs, and supply the 
motive breath. There is a windpipe which is acted 
upon by manipulating certain keys, and pressing 
certain springs, and opened or compressed at will. 
There is a rattling arrangement to represent the 
letter r, a sibillant arrangement to represent the 
letter s, and an arrangement corresponding to our 
labials and liquids, the difference of which is pro- 
duced by a windpipe shut or open. For as m the 
liquid becomes } the labial when the windpipe is 
closed, the same lip-mechanism serves for both 
enunciations, the distinction lying in the air tube. 
M, b, and p belong to one family; n,d,and t to 
another. The Talking Machine in Argyle Street 
has to economise its resources, so that very little 
difference can be detected between liquid and labial, 
and none between labial and labial. Mama and 
papa are scarcely distinguishable; and papa and 
baba are not distinguishable. at all. Nevertheless 
the machine is amusing and clever, and its very 
imperfections commend it toone. It is by no means 
a highly cultivated invention like that hum- 
bug the Anthropoglossos, which not only knew 
music but could sing music-hall songs with 





a strong Whitechapel accent, till one day it got 
drunk and abused its inventor coram populo, 
which was its finishing stroke. M. Faber's 
talking machine does not pretend to such accom- 
plishments. It is rather like a cosmopolite baby 
just learning to speak, and pronouncing with 
difficulty. It is cosmopolite because it speaks 
English, French, and German; the latter two 
languages the best. Its English is occasionally 
confused, since the exhibitor and the manipulator 
are both ignorant of that tongue, and have to 
imitate any word suggested by the audience on 
phonetic principles. Thus when at our visit one of 
the spectators asked the machine to repeat ‘Grosvenor 
Square,” the instrument palpably stumbled, but 
simply because the German lady manipulating it 
could not distinctly catch the word. On the other 
hand it repeated ‘ Vive la Prusse” (at instigation) 
with complete distinctness, and with a correctness 
of pronunciation as regards the wu of which any 
French-speaking Englishman might have been 
proud. The same success was shown in enouncing 
several French and German phrases, such as the 
numerals, ‘‘bon soir, messieurs et mesdames,” and 
so forth; while in articulate sounds, such as 
laughter, “‘he, he he!” and scorn “ho ho ho!” 
produced beth loud and softly, the machine 
acquitted itself admirably. All its words are 
emitted in monotone, which has the additional 
effect of making the instrument seem to be repeating 
a lesson, or to be just learning to speak with slow 
and painful efforts. 

Though the German gentleman who exhibits the 
machine and the German lady who works it, have 
not the advantage of knowing English fluently, an 
interpreter skilled in our language explains the con- 
struction, and acts as intermediary. The invention, 
which took many years to perfect, is due to a Vienna 
experimentalist. Of course its very perfection is a 
lame attempt to imitate nature. It is less distinct 
than a parrot, and leaves a good deal to the imagina- 
tion to supply. But its erudeness is rather reassur- 
ing than otherwise. It would be possible to convey 
the sounds supposed to be emitted by the machine 
through a cunning arrangement of tubes in the floor, 
as was the case with the Anthropoglossos. But the 
sounds have a mechanical and artificial ring in 
them; they are laboured and imperfect and not at 
all like what might be produced by collusion. It 
would in fact not be worth while to stoop to imposi- 
tion to produce an imitation so very far off nature. 
At all events the talking machine is worth a visit 
and a personal investigation; and a word or two 
written on a scrap of paper and handed to the lady 


operator for reproduction by the machine would | 


settle the question whether any confederate below 
the stage is employed to repeat the sounds which 
are propounded aloud as the machine's lesson, 








A JEWISH SERVICE. 





On Saturday, the St. Alban’s Place Synagogue, 
St. James’s, which has been thoroughly repaired 
and decorated, at the sole expense of Mr. Moss 
Isaacs, was re-opened. On entering a plain 
chapel-like building, of no architectural pre- 
tensions externally, the first objects that strike 





the eye are the gorgeous fittings of the Ark, | 
which is placed at the east-end of the synagogue. 








diately above the Ark are placed two tables, on 
which are engraven the first two words of each of 
the Ten Commandments, surrounded by a “ glory.” 
Near the other end, in the centre of the building, 
and in front of the Ark, another platform or 
almemmar is erected, which the minister, second 
reader, and choir occupy. The seats generally 
extend from east to west, except a few. There 
are three galleries which are exclusively reserved 
for the female portion of the congregation. The 
light tints with which tho walls and roof are 
coloured have a soft and pleasing effect, being a 
vast improvement on the dingy decorations of 
various colours which previously covered the walls. 
The service was the usual consecration service, in 
which the chief rabbi (Dr. Alder), the Dayanim 
(the supreme Jewish council in England), the 
Rev. M. B. Levy, and Mr. J. Lesser (the second 
reader) took part. 'The whole of the service was 
chanted, and the singing of the choir, conducted 
by Mr. J. L. Monbach, of the great synagogue, 
was chaste and effective. The ordinary Evening 
Service terminated the ceremony. ‘The decora- 
tions were carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. D. Hayton, architect, Whitehall. 








THE CHRISTCHURCH PLAY. 

On Wednesday, in obedience to ancient custom, 
the great Hall of Christ's Hospital was thronged 
with an interested and fashionable audience, 
assembled to bid farewell to the departing 
“Grecians”’ of the year, and to hear the young 
gentlemen exhibit their histrionie faculty in Greek, 
Latin, and English recitations. A prologue contain- 
ng some successful puns was well delivered by Mr. 
Pyne; and subsequently Mr. Croft covered the 
founders, governors, and masters of the school with 
eulogy in a carefully prepared English oration. The 
dramatic selections included a well-known scene 
from the ‘*Andria” of Terence, two from 
Shakespeare, and one, a very humouros one, from 
Scribe’s “* 7'wo Preceptors.” The “ Blues” always 
recite well, and they were quite up to their 
established reputation. A little less conventionality 
in the gesticulation might perhaps have been 
desirable, but on the whole the scenes were well and 
forcibly delivered. Pyramus and Thisbe from 
the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” elicited roars of 
laughter from the whole audience, and the more 
limited number who understood the text were 
equally well pleased with the scene from Seribe. 
At the risk of appearing invidious where all were so 
good, we must note the genuine dramatic feeling and 
aptitude of Mr. W. A. Macleane, the Davus, Charles, 
and Lysander of the day's selections. The Lord 
Mayor, accompanied by several aldermen and mem- 
bers of the Common Council, having first attended 
divine service in Christ Church, honoured the 
proceedings with his presence. 








MARIE SEEBACH. 





A German actress of great celebrity throughout 
the Fatherland, has left Germany on a starring 
tour through the United States, and will probably 
visit England. Her name is Marie Seebach. 
Marie Seebach has won as great a succees on the 


It consists of an oblong block of masonry, | German stage as has been achieved of late years, 


occupying about 18 feet, and in its centre is a 
polished wooden recess with two doors. On either | 
side of this are two Corinthian columns of red | 

d 


marble with elaborately moulded and richly gilde 


capitals. The Ark is hidden from view by a rich | 


purple velvet curtain, ornamented by a golden 


crown, festoons of gold and purple and gold | 


tassels. On the curtain is inscribed, in 
golden Hebrew characters, a portion of King 
Solomon’s dedication prayer, as follows :— 


She was born on the 24th of February, 1837, at 
Riga, in Russia. Her parents—both Germans-— 
were opera singers. Her father was the son of a 
physician, who, though distinguished in the 
medical profession, had yielded to an overpowering 
love for the actor's art, thrown ‘physic to the 
dogs,” and adopted the calling of the stage. Her 
mother was the daughter of Herr Blumauer, an 
author of local distinction in his time. She was 
the intimate friend of Henrietta Sontag, with 


“Hear Thou from Heaven, Thy dwelling-place, | whom, at the Conservatory of Prague, she had won 
when Thy people Israel shall bow down to Thee | the first prize for proficiency in the elements of 
in this house.” ‘The altar platform is approached | music. 

At a very early age, Marie manifested the 
possession of the poetic faculty. In all respects 
she seems to have been a bright and preoccupied 


by four steps, at the top of which are two brazen 
gates, with two massive brass candlesticks on 
either side, supporting lighted tapers. Imme- 
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child. But her precocity did not take the form of 
that abnormal development which sometimes saps 
in childhood the springs of power that belong to 
mature years. She was not like Mr. Pecksniff’s 
horse, that was full of promise but had no 
performance. After thedeath of Marie’s mother, 
the poor father was compelled to travel abont 
from stage to stage to earn a living. At last, 
however, good fortune intervened to put an end 
to his wanderings. He obtained a permanent 
proposition at Cologne, and there his daughters 
wore reared and educated. 

At Nuremberg, where the father had accepted 
the office of stage manager and singing comedian, 
Marie resolved to adopt the profession of the 
stage. Herr Roeder thereupon engaged her, at a 
monthly salary of five florins. ‘The next important 
step in her professional career was the securing of 
an engagement at Cassel, to which place she went 
from Nuremberg, to take the position of juvenile 
soubrette. It cost her a great deal of trouble to 
get this place; but things worth having generally 
cost trouble, and the effort, in her case, was 
immediately rewarded. No sooner had she 
appeared at the Cassel Theatre than she made a 
genuine sensation by reason of her naive, artless, 
ingenuous, winning vocalism, her melting voice, 
her sweetness, natural merriment, and personal 
beauty. 

In the seclusion of her apartment she was ever 
at work on the great characters to which her mind 
aspired. Marguerite, Juliet, Marie Stuart, Clirchen, 
and many other of the leading rdles of tragedy were 
thus mastered. At Cologne Marie had been 
taught scmething of the cultivation of the voice, 
both by the excellent music-teacher, Dr. Benedix, 
and by the director of the Conservatory. She 
now applied to her training in declamation the 
laws and precepts that had governed her training 
in music. Not a moment was lost, not an 
expedient was left untried that could hasten 
her development and advance her purpose. 
And one day she came to the director of 
tho Royal Theatre, and seriously asked him to let 
her play Juliet or Marie Stuart. He smiled at the 
request, and of course declined to accord per- 
mission for what must have appeared to him an 
extraordinary step. As soon as her request was 
refused, Marie demanded her dismissal from the 
theatre. If she could not act in Cassel, she would 
act somewhere else. The director remonstrated, 
and said that her whole future career would be 
spoiled. The director was mistaken. Marie took 
her own course, proceeded to Hamburg, and 
applied to the manager, Dr. Maurice, for an 
engagement to act “ star” parts— guest”’ parts, 
the Germans call them, because the “ star” actor 
comes in the relation of a guest—and the applica- 
tion was favourably considered. Within four weeks 
after she left Cassel she appeared in Hamburg. 
At the former place she had amused and 
charmed the people by acting such parts as 
Juste, in the Berlin burlesque of “ Cock and Hen,” 
At the latter she began her engagements as 
Marguerite, in Goethe’s “ Faust,” and in that 
character she created such a profound impression 
that, immediately after her first performance of 
it, Doctor Maurice engaged her for a term of two 
years. She had taken the town by storm, and 
the lustre of her representation was not in the 
least impaired even in contact with the famous 
Mephistopheles of Heinrich Marr. 

While Marie Seebach remained at Hamburg, 
she profited by the wise and friendly advice of 
Marr, and to this and to the far-sighted presence 
of Maurice, the actress attributes her ‘rapid and 
successful progress, at this time—a progress 
which really no doubt, was due to her own genius, 
seconded by her indomitable diligence in labour. 
The success that she had made as Marguerite was 
not suffered to decay, but was speedily emphasized 
and intensified in the public mind, by additional 
successes, won by the beautiful and novel player, 
as Adrienne Lecauvreur, as the Orphan of Lowood, 
and as Matilda. These personations made ber the 


reigning favourite of Hamburg, from which place 


the fame of her acting now began to spread all 
over Germany. Herr Robert Heller, an author 
of local fame, and a critic of acumen and percep- 
tion, saw her act, and thereupon counselled Herr 
Laube, Manager of the Hofburg Theatre, at 
Vienna, to engage her for that house. Laube 
went to Hamburg, satisfied himself by personal 
observation that he had been wisely advised, and 
immediately offered Mario Seebach an engage- 
ment at his theatre. To Vienna accordingly she 
went—to the Imperial Theatre of the Austrian 
capital—and on that stage was laid the solid 
foundation of her great and cloudless fame—a 
fame as illustrious to the Germans as that of 
Ristori is to the Italians, and as that of Rachel is 
to the French. 

It was on the 3rd of April, 1854, that Marie 
Seebach made her first appearance at Vienna. 
She acted Mathilde, in the drama of that name, 
by Benedix; and her acting excited a great and 
altogether indescribable enthusiasm. The public 
received her with its whole heart. What her 
beauty attracted her genius conquered. She 
began by charming: she ended by governing. 
Even the critics of the Vienna Press—habitually 
reserved and cautious in their treatment of 
new candidates for dramatic laurels, joined in 
the wild applause that greeted this marvel of 
loveliness and power. Her Mathilde was followed 
in quick succession by her Jane Eyre, her Adrienne, 
and her Marguerite. The result was an ovation. 
The Vienna public was thoroughly enthralled, 
and Laube made haste to perfect arrangements 
binding Marie Seebach to his stage. And not too 
soon, for his own interests. Taking part in 
certain model performances given at Munich, 
Marie Seebach had played Marguerite, Clirchen, 
and Louisa, and had completely bewitched both 
the public and the Court. And, had she not been 
bound at Vienna, under contract with Laube, she 
must certainly have yielded to the brilliant pro- 
fessional inducements which were personally 
offered by the King of Bavaria, with a view 
to engage her, under the most remunerative 
and socially agreeable conditions, at the Royal 
theatre in his capital. 

To Vienna she was bound, however, and at 
Vienna she remained. Her sojourn here lasted 
for two years, and into these years were crowded 
a great deal of labour, progress, and happiness. 
Under the energetic, the liberal leadership of 
Laube, her genius found the amplest scope and 
the freest action. Not an obstacle was thrown in 
her path. She wished to free the stage from the 
fetters of tradition, and she found the way clear 
and smooth before her. Veterans in acting— 
Anschutz, Laroche, Joseph Wagner, Fichtner, 
Léwe, Julie Rettich, and others—had tangled the 
pathway of art with the briars of precedent. 
These she cut ruthlessly away, and so led the 
spirit of the drama, in that epoch, from artifice 
tonature. Royal favour has its significance and 
value. Marie Seebach did not fail to win this 
seal of approbation. The Arch-Duchess Sophie, 
matron of the Austrian Emperor, used often to 
invite the actress to hold social conversations with 
her on literature and art, and to give readings, in 
her presence, from favourite poems and plays. 
The Emperor’s father, also—the Archduke Francis 
Charles—and the Emperor himself, used often to 
distinguich the actress by marks of personal 
appreciation and respect. The royal family 
always recognised her in public; and that, in view 
of the stringent court etiquette prevalent at 
Vienna, was naturally esteemed a peculiar indica- 
tion of respect. 

During the vacations which she enjoyed while 
at the Hofburg Theatre, she visited and played in 
other great cities and important towns of 
Germany, and everywhere her efforts were 
rewarded with abundant prosperity. In Prague 
and in Graz she received, from the civic authori- 
ties and the artists’ unions, golden and silver 
laurel wreaths, as souvenirs of popular appre- 
ciation. At Pesth a torch-light procession 








marched forth todo her honour. At Leipsic the 


Schiller Society made her an honorary member of 
its august and exclusive body. In Coburg-Gotha, 
the Duke decorated her with the medal of merit 
for art and science: and it is worthy of note that 
she is the first lady who has ever been permitted 
to wear that medal as a decoration in ribbon. 
Thus in all directions did the voice of popular 
applause and the verdict of critical authority and 
royal taste set the seal of authenticity on the 
judgment which in Vienna had accepted Marie 
Seebach as one of the greatest actresses of her 
country in the present generation. 

From Vienna, in April, 1857, the heroine of 
this sketch changed the scene of her toils and 
triumphs to the Royal Theatre of Hanover, a 
capital long famous for its ardent interest in 
dramatic art. Here, again, she was welcomed 
with popular acclamation and royal honours, and 
here for the next nine years, her professional 
career was one of uninterrupted prosperity. An 
imperial edict gave her an engagment for life at 
the Court Theatre, and she was likewise appointed 
to the office of reader to the Court. ‘ Ilove Marie 
Seebach”’! said the Queen of Hanover, “ not as an 
artist only butas a woman.” The little Kingdom 
of Hanover has since been swallowed up in 
Bismarck’s Confederation: but, in their mis- 
fortunes as in their prosperity, the royal family 
retain and cherish the friendship of Marie Seebach. 
When the war of 1866 burst on Europe and 
Hanover was swallowed up by Prussia, the great 
political convulsion made a serious change in the 
life of the actress. The new government indeed, 
which assumed all the contracts and obligations 
of sovereignty it deposed, would gladly have 
maintained the agreement made with her by the 
King of Hanover. But in her faithful nature 
the affectionate friend superseded the actress. 
Hanover, endeared to her by a thousand recol- 
lections of kindness, happiness, and success, would 
now teem with associations reminding her of the 
downfall and humiliation of her truly noble and 
gentle friends. In Hanover, therefore, she could 
remain no longer. She left it, and once more 
took the field as a wandering star; and as such 
she has shone during the last four years on all 
the principal stages of Germany. Criticism 
has awarded her a place among the best and 
most famous dramatic artists in the world. She 
is in the prime of life and the zenith of repu- 
tation. It is natural that she should desire to 
repeat upon foreign boards the toil and the 
triumph that have made her eminent on the 
stage of Germany. 








Mr. Frank Kilpack, who is so well known on the 
Plymouth stage, has left that town for London, to 
accept an engagement at the Gaiety Theatre, where 
he will make his first appearance on Saturday week. 





Srraspurc CaTHEDRAL.—A description is given 
in All the Year Round of Strasburg Cathedral. 
Hope describes the netting of detached arcades 
and pillars over the west-end of the cathedral to 
be like a veil of fine cast iron, so sharp and 
bright is the carving of the durable stone; while 
Dr. Whewell, comparing the building to an edifice 
placed under a rich open casket of woven stone, 
laments the sacrifice of distinctness from the 
multiplicity and intersection of the lines. The 
triple portal is peculiarly fine, and is in itself a 
world of quaint statues, and bas-reliefs. The 
middle arch is adorned with no less than fourteen 
statues of the Old Testament prophets; on the 
right arch are the Ten Virgins, and on the left 
the Virgin treading under foot the Seven Capital 
Sins. In the Revolution these carvings were 
destroyed, end the great brass doors melted down 
into money, but they have been restored with a 
most reverential care. The choir is plain and 
simple Romanesque, but the nave is the choicest 
Early Decorated German Gothic. The town’s 
special treasures are the fine stained windows of 
the fourteenth century, recently restored (spare 
them, gentle gunners), the vast marigold windows, 
and the famous astronomic clock, one of the 
wonders of Europe, comprising a perpetual 
calendar, a planetarium on the Copernican system, 
and shows the hour, the day of the week, the 
month of the year. It was made in 1571, and, 
after standing still for fifty-six years (a good rest) 





was repaired in 1842 by a mechanician of tho town. 
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Dark Sayings on a Harp, and other Sermons. By 
E. Paxton Hoop. Second Edition. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 

These sermons of Mr. Paxton Hood, preached in 
Queen Square Chapel, Brighton, have attained a 
large and increasing sale. The fact is not surprising, 
for there is a great deal to recommend them, not 
only to the habitual reader of sermons, but to 
students at large. They are wholly unlike the 
ordinary type of sermon, whether of church or con- 
venticle. They are not dialectical, they aro not 
even practical. They are rather informed by a fervid 
and wayward poetry, corrected in part by the phrase- 
ology peculiar to those writers who make the Bible 
their chief study and come naturally to adopt 
Oriental forms of expression. This is tho only 
attribute they have in common with other sermons. 
Otherwise Mr. Paxton Hood is more rhapsodist than 
preacher, and goes as often to the book of nature, as 
to the serolls of the Law. His style is quite origi- 
nal; his text conveys no indication of the path he 
intends to travel; and here is the great contrast 
between Mr. Hood and common-place preachers. 
His sayings now remind one of Jean Paul Richter, 
now of Fichte: frequent passages of his betray a 
German habit of reverie and tender speculation, and 
every page is rife of thought, although thought 
which addresses itself rather to the dreamer than 
the man of action. Mr. Hood's view of life is con- 
templative and pathetic; he has ever before 
his eyes tho soul “mantlel by dark shadows 
born of lowly fear.” He evidently has little 
sympathy with that modern tone of thought which 
reconciles religion with a sense of undeviating Law 
and order. To him a universe marching with 
mathematical accuracy would lose half its charm. 
He loves contrasts, conflicts ; cares not for a steady 
growth of knowledge; but prefers we should be 
‘*taught by weakness and by wanderings and by 
sighs.” At least though he never lays down this 
principle in bold assertion, it is implied in his 
sermons, and finds particular expression in that one 
which gives aname to the book—* Dark Sayings on 
a Harp.” 

These “ dark sayings ’’ are the things which relate 
to Providence, and to man, and to revelation. 
They come home to the spirit in the solace of 
music. ‘It would seem,” says Mr. Hood, “ that the 
most sorrowful people have known most and felt 
most the soul of music. The expression of the 
sorrows and aspirations of the soul in music 
ministers to our reserve, while it alsof flows forth 
in a strain, sad in itself perhaps, yet productive of 
a divine cheerfulness. There is a mystery and a 
meaning in music we can never either expound or 
explore, and it is felt that those natures which are 
the greatest burden and mystery to themselves 
find most the solace of song in the combinations 
of all great sounds. We have known this—it 
is not always that in joyfulness of heart we 
ging. The girl, oppressed by some great trial or 
loss, as she bends over her needle or goes about her 
housework, will sing, and while she sings finds un- 
consciously that her song has been her medicine, 
and has given to her relief. I have known a woman, 
disappointed and forsaken, fleeing to her piano. 
Her fingers rushing over the keys have given libera- 
tion to her spirit, and the chords opened the sealed 
well of tears, and the rains descended, and the floods 
came. And something like this is a very general 
experience. Hence we have poetry for all cultured 
people and hymns for holy people; and do we not 
know what it is to become happy while we sing? 
Good is it sometimes to utter the dark saying 
to the harp rather than to others; it composes, 
allays, and tranquillises the mind while we 
utter it. I do not know that we can explain 
this mystery, but I know that it assures us 
how much the prison of our body has to do with all 
our sorrows, and how we are constantly seeking to 
steal forth from our cell and our prison. It assures 
us how freedom is happiness, and how much of our 
best life is unrealised and unattained, and how the 
divinest consciousness we possess defies the coarse 


touching and handling of ouy material nature, even 
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the coarse yision of the eye. The greatest mystery 
of all art perhaps is music—the soul that leaps from 
the mere material chords and pipes, and, whilst it 
emanates from, plays upon the spirit of man. Think 
of the harp, or—if you prefer the more common thing 
—the piano, the organ: what wonderful writing it is! 
Words, poems, paintings, marbles, are quite coarse 
in comparison. The artist who performs upon the 
keys may perhaps be a mechanician, little more, 
and have very little apprehension of the inner spirit 
which created the wonderful relation of those notes 
and bars, but think what it was! The great 
musician himself cannot understand the mystery by 
which the hidden inner numbers came to represent 
unimageable, and except in this way, inexpressible 
emotions and desires. The instrument is to the 
soul—perverse piece of wood, or wire, or brass that 
it is—what the body of man is to his mind.” 

The author lingers fondly on the religious 
influence of music and the eternal aspirations 
which it represents. It is the sea-shell which sings 
of the sea, but a sea within, and not a sea beyond. 
Hereon Mr. {Hood founds his quaint ‘Richter-like 
parable. 

“When we were children they used to tell us to 

hold to our ears the sea-shell, and we should hear 
within the shell the murmuring of the world of 
waters from whence it came. We have learned to 
read the fact very differently, but the parable is as 
true as ever it was in our mistaken days. No, it is 
in the ear; itis not in the distant ocean caves; it 
is the rush of the air through the cells making 
itself more audible from that yery dead mass which 
seeks to obstruct it. Musie is in the mind. The 
sea-shell held to the ear tells of an ocean within, 
not distant and beyond. It is even so, all music 
is really in the soul; it is the unity within the 
soul seeking to resolve itself, seeking to express 
itself, as wo know some word will frequently resolve 
for us our distress, and even our ignorance. That 
sense of discord here, that sense of unity yonder; 
as one of the wisest Germans defines man to be a 
yonder-sided being.” 
But though knowledge is denied us here, Mr. Hood 
takes comfort in a belief of perfect knowledge here- 
after. He thinks, like Mrs. Browning that we 
‘‘ shall see the mystery hid under Egypt’s pyramid,” 
and know what Ramses knows; that not only the 
clock of Dendera and the Rosetta stone will be 
among the alphabet of knowledge, but that we shall 
master “ the problems of what we call science now, 
but which is at best only history.” All is to bo re- 
vealed to the immortal. It is possible, but it is at best 
a dreamer’s fancy. The man of science would pro- 
bably answer that the universe is too full of wonders 
and of secrets for creatures ever to master; that 
creatures can never rationally be supposed to be 
admitted fully en rapport with the mind of the 
Creator; the chasm is too great. But pros and cons 
are alike speculative ; and it is the poet’s mission to 
be as daring as sublime. Mr. Hood adopts the 
poet and the preacher’s view, and mankind has 
no information authoritative enough to contradict 
him. 





“ The Amergau Passion Play.” By the Rev. 
Maxcotrm MacCotn, M.A. London, Oxford and 
Cambridge: Rivincrons. 1870. 

The Play of the Life and Death of Our Lord, per- 
formed at Oberammergau this year, was reported at 
length in the 7'imes among other newspapers. This 
Times record, which was furnished by the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl, has now been reprinted with 
some introductory remarks on the origin and 
development of Miracle Plays in general. Thercader 
will find the incident minutely detailed in a 
picturesque manner. The play is performed every 
tenth year; and the representations this year com- 
menced in May last, and were to have continued till 
the end of next month. The war has, however, 
interposed, many of the principal actors having 
been summoned to more tragic scenes. The actor 
who personated the Redeemer, has had to join the 
artillery ; but he was allowed to retain his long hair, 
so as to be able to resume his part in the event of 
the bloody struggle closing in time, and of his being 
spared. It may, however, be taken for granted that 
the Passion Play, like other things, has been brought 





remarkable representation in dramatie form of the 
principal events narrated in the Gospels, and their 
types furnished by the Old Testament. 





(Cramer & Co, Linen. } 
“ Filina.” 
JAELL. 
A graceful and expressive morceau. It opens 
with a well-marked canto in A flat, with accom- 
paniment sotto voce. Tho second movement—a 
legato double subject in E—covering, as it does, a 
long range of keyboard, is charmingly developed, 
and will need very careful rendering. The al- 
ternated use, too, of the pedal, which is carefully 
indicated, will add much effect throughout. On 
page 8 there is an omission of the return to the 
bass clef in the first bar of the second line : 


Nocturne pour Piano, par ALrnep 


“Fairies Greeting.” Waltz. 

REIssiGER. 

Easy, very pretty, making a nico gem for tho 
drawing-room for those whose capabilities on the 
piano are not great. It is a lovely pensée, and 
more experienced pianists need not eschew it. 


Composed by F. A, 


“I'm Faithful to Thee.’ Ballad. Written and 
composed by Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell, Bury, 

A song of true and patient affection, simply ex- 
pressed in the verse, and admirably interpreted in 
the air to which the ballad is set. There is great 
capability of expression and taste afforded to the 
singer, and appealing to universal sympathies the 
song cannot fail to sueceed. It is set in FV, 6-8 
time, the voice ranging from C to F, 





[Weekes & Co.) 


Song. Words by W. FE. Wunrr- 
Music by G. A. Brecnorr, Mus, Bae., 


“Life's Season.” 
AKER, 
Oxon. 
The style of writing evinced in this song is much 

above the ordinary run, presenting nothing akin to 

the usual ballad form. It is written with apparent 
ability. The softened and subdued moyement with 
which it opens, is well worked up—with passionate 
ardour—as the verse proceeds. 
terminates with a good climax. 
12-8 time, 


The second verse 
The key is B flat, 





“* Cease, Rude Boreas.” Song. Written by Srevens 

(1772.) Musie by James F. Simpson. 

A resetting of the oll words quite unlike tho 
melodies with which they haye hitherto been 
associated. The tnne in Chappell’s “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,” is not of any dramatic 
character. In the setting before us we have a 
thoroughly dramatic song, the spirit of the words in 
each verse being consulted. The song will be 
effective when well rendered. It is written fo 
Baritone (C to F), key D minor, common time 
It will require much force and power to give ita 
really proper interpretation. 








Workmen's INTERNAVIONAL Exuiprrion.—The 
Concerts of the National Melodies, with Band of 
Harps and the National Melodies Choir of 200 
voices, having proved so eminently successful, 
will be repeated on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings the 28th and 29th. It is arranged that 
these Concerts shall commence at 8.15, and termi- 
nate at 9.45, thus enabling those who visit the 
Agricultural Hall, to take a good view of the 
Works of Art exhibited and hear a first-class 
Concert of National Melodies, familiar as ‘* House- 
hold Words.” ‘he Concert of Monday was 
attended by an audience of not less than 13,000 
persons. 





Hortoway'’s Orntwaxt Axo Pitis.—Life with enjoyment. 
—'l'o live is one thing, to enjoy life is a far superior sto te 
What avails illimitable wealth if sickness robs us of all the 
pleasures it can bestow? Health with poverty is preferable to 
riches with infirmity. Few would be so foolish as to barter 
health for wealth. The poorest can secure the former by a tri- 
fling investment in these noble medicaments Be the mischief 
external or internal, slizht or malignant, the patient may rest 
assured that the proper use of Holloway's Ointment aud Pills 


* . . - =e will sedily mitigate, and ultimately expel his malady. The 
to an untimely close; but none the less desirous | Wee nay more, the very continuance of life depends op 
may many be to possess an account of that most | sound and healthy blood, which these remedies secure, 
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NOW READY, 


Price 18.; by Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI, 





VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOW READY, 


’ Price 18. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


TH E- MESSIAH. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mvs. Bac. Oxon. 
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LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOW READY, 


Price 1s. ; me Oe post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE COREATION, 


BY 
JOSEPH MAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
bY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 








The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





CHILPERIC 


HERVE. 


$< —— —_—_ — a 





se ¢ 
Complete Score with French words ........ Price net 12 0 
Piano Solo complete . 0 1 0 
Quadrille ( Illustrated by ©. ih R. Mi arr jott o” 2 0 
Galop.... Do, . a 1 6 
Waltz (Illustrated) ‘by F. Mus srave. 00 cece ” 2 0 
Butterfly Song (English words)...... “ 1 6 
Can you go do, 204000 “Duet 9 1 6 
My hope iso’er do. » » 16 


Published by Caaman & Co., 201, te gent-street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 


es 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & ©Q. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W, 





JOYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
» © perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
{nstitution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 


£ s.d. £ s. d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6] Kinkel, Miss........ 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
Wich) ....c.e.coce 1 1 O| Monk, W.H,Eeq... 2 F 6 
Baumer, IL., Esq. -- 1 1 O| Mann, T. E., Esq... 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, Esq. 1 1 0| Newman, Miss.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6| Nunn, J. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss........ 1 1 0 (Penzance) 110 
Coote, c ‘harles, Esq.. 1 1 0] Pollard, J. i, ‘Esq. 
Coote, Jun., Kaq. 010 6 (Ramsgate) . 3s 
Daw: kg W. If, (New- 7s D. a (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne) we 32S one 010 6 
Forster, S. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Rilew ay, : a “Es. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (South ampton) . 050 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady .. 220 
chester) .......... 010 6] Vera, Signor ... 010 0 
Hlopkins, E. J., Esq... 1 1 0 Weekes, 5. dite (Ply- 
Heming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6 mouth) teeta aoe © 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0] White, Miss........ 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
aie 4, ‘Tenterden- atzest, Hanover-square, W. 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





POR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year ‘is ee + 15s. 6d. 
»» & Year ee oe. °° oe 8s. 
»» Quarter .. oe ee e o 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards. 
*.* Carqurs anp Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-street, ReGent-staeet, W, 
Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W. 


AND 
59, Firer Street, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Cuarters W.—We never heard that belladonna was good for the 
voice. Perhaps benefit might be derived from friction 
with oil of vitriol and brickdust. 


Ghe Orchestra. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Mr. Boucicaultis writing a drama for the American 
actress, Lotta. 





Mr. Denis Coyne, son of Mr. Stirling Coyne, is 
said to be studying for the stage. 





Mr. Thomas Purnell and Mr. Robert Reece are 
engaged upon a historical drama. 





Mrs. Macready has sailed for New York, and 
intends making a professional tour of the States. 





The Bonn Beethoven Festival is fixed to take 
place in the spring of 1871 should there be 
peace. 





We understand the Gaiety management contem- 
plate mounting a dramatisation of Dickens’s 
“ Pickwick.” 





“The Odds” is the title of Mr. Sefton’s new 
drama. It is to be produced at the Holborn on the 
Ist of October. 





When the news of the capture of Sedan arrived at 
Stockholm the King’s Theatre was ordered to be 
closed for that evening. 





A translation of Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair,’’ in 
parts, is passing through the press in Holland, The 
translator is Mr. A. H, Verster. 





Mr. Benedict has received an official communica- 


tion from the Queen, giving permission for ‘ St. 
Peter” to be dedicated to her. 





Another trapeze accident is reported from Sheffield, 
A gymnast fell from the swing on a woman, and 
both were injured. The audience were seized with 
panic, 





It is expected that Cherubini’s “ Les Deux 
Journées”’ will shortly be produced in an English 
dress, at the Gaiety Theatre, with Mr. Santley in 
the character of the Water-Carrier. 





Edwin Forrest, the American actor, has recently 
concluded, at the age of 64, an eight months’ season, 
in which he has travelled over six thousand miles, 


)| played in fifty-two towns, and averaged five perform- 


ances a week. 





Mr. Walter Montgomery is expected to visit 
England shortly, prepared to fulfil some short 
engagements, and return to Boston (U.S.), where he 
performs on the 1st of December in a grand 
Shakespearean revival. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul drew an immense 
audience recently at Manchester to witness their 
impersonations. Over four thousand persons 
applauded the “ Marseillaise,”’ and when Mr. Howard 
Paul appeared as Napoleon III. there was a 
furore. 





To the Metropolitan Schools Choral Society’s 
program issued at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
we are indebted for the information that Mr. Balfe 
composed the music of ‘* The Minstrel Boy to the 
Wars has gone,” and that Mr. E. Landis the author 
of *‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 





Mr. Mapleson, late partner with Mr. Gye in the 
Covent Garden Italian Opera House, is now on a 
tour in the provinces, with a company for concerts 
and Italian Opera. After visiting Dublin, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c., the troupe will have a month’s 
season at Covent Garden in November. 





The Charing Cross Theatre will shortly re-open 
under the management of Mr. Charles H. Ross, and 
among the novelties to be produced is what he calls 
‘““A Realism,” in three acts, by the author of 
“Clam,” and “A Mock Tragedy,” with fantastic 
dresses and scenery, of which the action takes place 
in Carthage a thousand years ago. 





An entertainment in aid of the funds of the 
National Society for the Sick and Wounded in War 
will be given at the Charing Cross Theatre on 
Saturday evening, the 1st of October, when an 
original three-act comedy, by Mr. Fred. C. Taylor, 
entitled ‘‘ Under False Colours,” will be produced 
under the auspices of the Buckingham Comedy 
Company. 





Messrs. Cramer & Co. have just brought out a new 
pianoforte, which they designate “‘The Boudoir 
Oblique.” This instrument contains all the varied 
points of excellence to be found in the best piano- 
fortes of the most celebrated makers. It has the 
latest improved check action ; there are three strings 
throughout, and the tone is magnificent ; in elegance 
of form, too, it cannot be surpassed. From our own 
personal observation, and the expressed opinion of 
competent professional judges, we can pronounce 
this the best oblique pianoforte ever produced at the 
exceedingly moderate price charged. 





Though Malle. Nilsson has arrived and sung with 
success in New York, we do not jhear that she 
complied with the impudent demands of a coterie 
of critics who demanded that she should first sing 
privately to them as a sort of test to her fitness to 
be written up and supported. This cool request was 
made by a club composed of such Bohemian writers 
as are to be found in all capitals: who possess a 
little wit, more conyiyiality, and still more gelf-con- 
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fidence. But Nilsson had not matriculated in Paris 
and London without having met this genre of 
journalist ; and to the proposal of Messrs. Jefferson 


Brick, Elijah Pogram and the rest she smiled a 
polite refusal. 


On Saturday, October Ist, the Globe Theatre is 
announced to open under the management of Miss 
Alleyne. Shakespeare’s “ Taming of the Shrew” 
is the principal play; and we are to have a new 
farce by Mr. Conway Edwardes, and Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s ‘“‘ Marco Spada.” The house has been 
altered in some respects, and the draughts remedied 
of which people complained. 





We are glad to learn that the husband of Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca, the Baron von Rahden, is not dead, 
as recently reported. He was severely wounded, 
but hopes are entertained of his recovery. The 
Berlin prima donna visited the head-quarters of the 
German army in France when she received the news 
of the Baron’s wound. He will be removed to his 
residence in the Victoria Strasse, in Berlin, as soon 
as possible. 





telegram from New York informs us that Malle. 
Nilsson’s first concert in the United States, given 
on Monday evening last, proved a great success. 
The receipts amounted to 4,800 dollars which, at 
the present price of gold, is equivalent to about 
£900. Malle. Nilsson’s strong constitution has 
suffered no harm from her rough passage, and there 
is every reason to anticipate for her a brilliant 
American campaign. 





One of those cowards who write anonymous threaten- 
ing letters sueceeded in alarming Miss Tremaine of 
the Gaiety Theatre the other day by warning her that 
if she appeared on the stage at night he would take 
her life. The actress however appeared as usual, 


and of course the scoundrel did not make good his 
threat. 





Malle. Tietjens and her niece, Mdlle. Sandrina, 
have been presiding ata stall ina bazaar held in 
the Dublin Rotunda, for the benefit of a Roman 
Catholic charity. They received an enthusiastic 
ovation on entering the room, and proved themselves 
not less efficient as saleswomen than as vocalists, 
Their stall was besieged throughout the day by 
eagerly competing purchasers, and their receipts 
must have considerably swelled the treasury of the 
charity. 

Mr. Buckstone and the members of the Haymarket 
company had a narrow escape a few days since 
whilst travelling by mail train from Glasgow to 
Manchester. Near to Preston the mail came into 
collision with the tail end of a luggage train that 
had not been shunted in time. The whole of the 
steps and footboards were torn off the passenger 
train, and the carriage in which the Haymarket 
company travelled was so injured that at Preston 
they had to be transferred to another. 





One of the Siamese twins has recently suffered 
from a paralytic seizure. The Lancet speculates on 
the event which will in all probability occur some 
day, by which the living Eng will be left attached 
to his dead brother Chang. It has been theoretically 
held that death would probably occur in the brothers 
simultaneously ; but there is no real foundation for 
this, and the fact that Eng’s health has been un- 
affected by the paralysed condition of his brother 
goes far to show that they enjoy distinct vitalities. 
Separation might, no doubt, be readily and safely 
effected, should one brother pre-decease the other. 





The rare spectacle may be witnessed of a theatrical 
performer “‘ wanted” by the police. Usually actors 
keep clear of criminal procedures, while those 
speculators who prey upon actors cheat in so mean 
a fashion that it is generally difficult and seldom 
worth while to lay holdoftnem. But Mr. Frederick 
or George Sydney, alias Jeayes, late lessee of the 
Alfred Theatre, and also an actor at the Prince of 
Wales’s, has committed foxgery to the extent of £50, 








: mia se | 
and the Bow Street authorities are advertising for 


him, offering £10 for information leading to his 
capture. He has deserted his wife and children; so 
that there are many reasons for desiring Mr. 
Frederick or George’s return. 





The Royal Horticultural Society's Show on Wed- 
nesday proved a very interesting one, although late 
in the season. The cut asters and zinnias were 
abundant and beautiful, and there were some good 
dahlias. The gem of the collection was Dendrobium 
Chrysotis, from Assam, which bids fair to be a very 
useful species, as the elongated stem evidently bears 


several spikes. It was purchased at one of Stevens's | 


sales. Mr. Fenn exhibited the result of grafting 
Ribston pippin on Blenheim orange, ‘the result of 
which was a complete change in form, the flavour 
resembling that of the stock. It was announced that 
the exhibition of fungi would take place the first 
Wednesday in October. 





La Cloche contains Victor Hugo’s last appeal. 
It is the sort of stuff that would sound very fine in 
the mouth of one of Victor Hugo's stage heroes, 
but it is very much out of place at present. This is 
a fair specimen of it:—* Let all the villages arise ; 
let the fields catch fire ; let the forests be filled with 
voices of thunder; from each house let a soldier 
issue; let each fanbourg become a regiment; each 
town an army. Forward! Lyons, take thy gun, 
Bordeaux, take thy carbine; Rouen, draw thy 
sword; and thou, Marseilles, sing thy song and 
become terrible.” It is this sort of poetical tom- 
foolery that causes sensible persons to doubt 
whether the French ever can become a practical 
nation. There are 500,000 Prussians thundering at 
the gates of Paris, Victor Hugo seems to think that 
they will be driven away if only Marseilles will sing 
its song! 

Late on Monday night a serious accident occurred 
to a female dancer engaged with a ballet troupe now 
performing at the Alexandra Hall, Peter Street, 
Manchester. At the termination of a ballet entitled 
“Tove Among the Roses” is a grand tableau. 
During its progress the machinery became en- 
tangled, and the scenic appendages were precipitated 
across a number of gas jets. The dress of the 
danseuse occupying the central position came in 
contract with the gas, and she was immediately 
enveloped in flames. There was a great consterna- 
tion in the hall. Several of the audience leapt from 
the galleries on to the stage. A gentleman promptly 
wrapped the unfortunate danseuse in his overcoat, by 
which means the flames were extinguished. Many 
of the female portion of the audience fainted, and a 
general panic was only prevented by a few, who 
resolutely planted themselves in the avenues and at 
the doors. It was announced that although the 
lady was seriously hurt, there was no apprehension 
of immediate danger. 





M. Charles Hugo is treading in the accurate 
steps of his sire, and exhibits a knowledge of 
English national habits which would do credit to 
the paternal poct. Here is an extract from the 
Rappei, signed with the initials of the younger 
Hugo. 

“ John Bull listens lightly to the whispers of M. 
Thiers. He is tired and he is old, John Bull. He 
has great riches. He wants his fleet to guard his 
colonies. Besides, he is very comfortable, seated 
behind his counter in his big armchair. What is 
more, continental affairs don’t concern him. The 
sea protects him against invaders. He wants to 
live and spend his income in peace. Time has 
made him selfish. When he hears the death-rattle 
of Denmark at his doors, when his ears are reached 
by cries of rage from France, whom a sinister 
scoundrel has handed over defenceless to savages, 
but who will liberate herself, then John Bull 
swallows a bifteck, he drinks a glass of porto, and 
he contents himself with sighing, ‘I am sorry they 
are gobbling up my friends.’ ” 

In a short time M. Charles bids fair to be able 
to undertake a new ‘“‘ Man who Laughs.” 





Mr. Levy, the cornet, is at San Francisco; and 
this is the appreciative way in which he is treated 
by the San Francisco News Letter :— 

This Levy plays the cornet, and, be it admitted, 


plays it well. That does not palliate his offence in 
| that he is a swell. The promenade concerts, at the 
Pavilion, are very enjoyable affairs. That does not 
| remove the objection that it isn’t owing to Levy. 
| We hold it to be moderately impossible to enjoy the 
| musie of an orchestra, led by a loose-jointed man- 
nikin, standing gingerly upon springs, and escillating 
| uneasily with every zephyr from a French horn. 
For our own part we could but wish that every 
| bullet-headed note blown wildly from the sounding 
| brass were a melodious slug-shot to smite him in 
| the forehead, as David's pebble smote Goliah, that 
we might run up and cut off his head. It is not 
| often, even in San Francisco, that an audience has 
| to endure the sight of a he ballet-girl leading an 
orchestra. Confound the fellow, why won't he keep 
still? He is neither graceful nor pretty. Now we 
design attending that concert to-night. We do not 
throw this out as a menace, but merely because it 
affords us an opportunity to explain that we shall 
take along a pocketful of cold boiled potatoes, which 
we shall begin to emit contemporaneously with 
Levy's initiatory gyration. Verb. sap.—Spat! 





A disaster on a grand and terrible scalo is reported 
from Kingston, in the State of New York, where a 
circus and menagerie was pitched on the evening of 
August 25th. The heat during the day had been 
very intense, the thermometer ranging as high as 92 
degrees in the shade. Toward evening the heavy 
clouds accumulating around the horizon betokened 
a shower, and about dark a storm of rain, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, commenced. 
Union Avenue, where the tent had boen pitched, was 
crowded with persons going to the Circus, By tho 
time the performance began not less than 1500 





persons had assembled under the tent. Tho rain 
was falling in large drops, and the thunder rendered 
almost inaudible the voice of the ring-master. One 
sheet of flame lit up the scene blinding in its 
brilliancy, and a peal of thunde? followed, which 
struck terror to tho stoutest heart, and inside the 
tent faces-pallid with fear were discernible in every 
direction. A panic was imminent, but the proprietor 
of the Circus, with great presence of mind, shouted 
‘‘ keep your seats,” and ordered the band to play, 
while the ring-master urged the horses through the 
little pools of water, hoping to attract the attention 
of the audience. The Clown cracked his jokes and 
laughed, but with a hollow, unnatural tone. While 
this was transpiring the lightning had done its work 
outside. The bolt appeared to come from the west 
or south-west, cutting a hole at least twelve feet 
square through the top of the main canvas, then 
passing through open space to a willow tree about 
120 feet distant, shattering it, and killing a horse 
tied to it, knocking senseless the driver, tearing 
from his boots their soles and singeing‘his clothing. 
Passing from thence it descended among a group of 
persons beneath the tree, killing five persons 
instantly. Some twenty-five persons under the fruit 
tent were knocked down and injured severely. In 
the main tent there was no restraining the people 
when what had taken place outside became known. 
The performance was at once suspended ; and, when 
the audience made a rush for the open air, it was 
discovered that many persons could not leave their 
seats—they sat motionless as statues, their eyes 
fixed with a vacant stare. <A large number of 
persons, estimated at over 200, were more or less 
injured, but none of them fatally, and some of them 
remained in a senseless condition for two hours, 





DECORATION OF 8ST. PAUL'S. 





Amputation, confiscation, and retrenchment have 
done their work to this Cathedral, and for its repair 
or completion there is no other course left than an 
appeal to the kind consideration of the public. Our 
cathedrals—links between heaven and earth—aro 
no longer schools for the discussion of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, nor are the pulpits in them mere places 
for a twenty minutes’ essay on one of the cardinal 
moralities ; there is a reality and earnestness in the 
solid swell of voice and the longer and stronger roll 
of the organ expressive of the power -and peace of 
religion, and a confidence in the stability of an 
orthodox Church-of-Englandism forbidding the large 
and perilous charge of taking possession of these 
noble Minsters, and re-creating them under some 

















new law of inexpedient and mischievous re-partition, 
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In France Protestant Germany is busying herself in 
destroying the finest specimens of these temples— 
buildings that are linked in with the motives, 
aspirations, obligations, and privileges of a thousand 
years—the haunt and region of centuries of song. 
The minster of Strasburg, with its beautiful spire, 
the highest in Europe, has its defenders, 
Whose business is like men to fight, 
And hero-like to die. 

And it may be, although many a brave heart will be 
Btilled, and the light pass away from many an un- 
blenched eye, this glorious old church will in some 
degree survive the fire and stir of the strife now 
prevalent on its every side. Its peril, and the ordeal 
it is now going through, should speak in solemn 
tones to the nations of the earth; and where there 
be coldness and indifferent regard, now is the time 
to wake up and earnestly take into consideration 
what can and ought to be done to make our own 
Minsters real houses of litany and‘ song, and the 
cherished objects of affection with the nation at 
large. The Cathedral is supposed to be the church 
in which there is seen the highest elevation of 
Christian worship—open at all times to monarch and 
beggar—wherein may be found a_ brotherhood 
partaking in a communion of thought and worship 
strengthened and exalted by the loveliness of the 
placo, and the beauty of the service. The greatest 
pleasure is rendered the more pure—the more 
clevating—by its alliance with the beautiful; and he 
who most sympathises with the harmonies of the 
poet, the architect, and the musician enjoys the more 
noble thoughts, the more holy impulses, the higher 
enthusiasm. We believe that if our cathedrals gave 
full evidence of this blessedness of service, this 
height and dept) of adoration, there would be no 
want of means to aid in the expansion of their 
objects and ends. The higher the strain, the 
warmer the mood, the more crowded the congrega- 
tion, the more frequent the attendance. We cannot 
exalt the Deity by exalting the service, but we may 
exalt ourselves ; and whilst worthily celebrating the 
glories and mercies of our Creator, raise 
our spirits, and in imagination soar on wings 
into the mther, and “link us to the radiant 
angels.” No one now believes in the dogma 
that there is to be none of the pcetic element in 
religious service, none of the excitement arising from 
the appreciation of, and sympathy with, beauty. 
Such a notion had its day with the Puritan, and its 
defender in the National Churchman of the last 
century. The impeccability of a Bishop has been 
found as its advocate. But the flowers, the trees, 
the waters, tho jewels, and the supernal lights of 
Paradise, awaken too strong a sense of abstract 
beauty for the maintenance of such a dull and low 
opinion. The birds sing daily their very best, the 
leaves and the silvery brooks murmur every day of 
the seven, and the hymnings of the sanctuary are 
but sweet responsals and echoes of the sanctuaries 
of the earth, the air, and the waters around us. The 
ceaseless song outside our churches, the never-rest- 
ing throb of nature, ought to remind us how much 
of joy is lost by the want of desire on our part to 
join in it. Until driven by the dark shadows of life 
for comfort, how few feel disposed to give up their 
hearts and lend their voices in unison with this 
exulting gratitude for life in creation. 

All true artistic thought has been sanctified by 
religion, and the mystery of man’s imagination is 
best fed and best developed by the solemnities and 
sublimities of an elevated service. Contrive as 
cunningly as we may for the outward decoration of 
St. Paul's, the artists will set to work with dull eyes 
and heavy hearts unless the services of St. Paul's be 
worthy of the magnificence of the church. No one 
can hear @ miserable and scanty service, and at the 
same time look upwards on starry crowns and 
celestial blue, without a sense of degradation and 
distress. If the aims of the choir and the musician 
be low and mean, conceited and callous; if the soul 
of music be found there sleeping on its strings; all 
high aspirations on the part of the painter and the 
sculptor will be deadened and dragged down to mean 
and unworthy issues. The result will be a failure ; 
nothing imaginative, intellectual, impassioned, or 
eyen moral, It may be something to match in a 
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way the gods and goddesses, the anatomical) 


developments of the monumental effigies spread 
here, there, and 
chureh. 


everywhere throughout the 
Had there been a worthy service, any | 


From their portraitures we were fain to be persuaded 
that French society was a mass of corruption; 
that intrigue and infidelity were the daily elements of 
the domestic life. All the plays represented this as 


glimpses of the ongoings of the next life in the | the normal state of things. Money-grubbing, ostenta- 
Cathedral, such anomalies would assuredly have) tion, wastefulness, and incontinence: these were 
never been admitted. What light on the way, what | the manifestations of Imperial France: so asserted 


support to one’s steps can ever be gained from such 
disappointing and irritating exhibitions? Every- 
thing is from without—nothing from within ; it is 
the loud yoice of the world and its jarrings and 
strife, and no reminder of the still small voice that 
speaketh when the spirit is mute. In place of the 
song of lark, linnet, or nightingale, it is as the concert 
of mocking-birds and the oratorio of ganders. The 
true decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral is the decora- 
tion of its worship, the awakening up of Canons, 
Priest Vicars, Lay Vicars, Choir, Choristers, and 
organist. Those who sing of the things above the 
sun, moon, and stars—to render the genius high: 
the faith sure, the love strong, must get out of the 
tumult of outside life, and school their own spirits 
with the deep thoughts of the mysteries of heaven 
and the life there. Half an hour in the cold choir of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral will never extract a song of any 
feeling from a musician, and how much so ever he 
may suffer from the fever of fame, he will never 
write a bar worthy of remembrance. A damp 
surplice isa bad incitement to inspiration, and a 
gaping, insensate congregation a sad satire on hymns 
and creeds, and the Communion of Saints. To 
interest the artist, to increase the subscriptions, 
and stir up a common feeling for the renovation 
and perfecting of our great Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral, new life and joy must be put into its 
services. Every line of the offices of Matins and 
Eyensong teem with the beuutiful, and speak in 
tenderest tones to the heart. The religion in the 
book is beauty, why should not its clothing be 
equally beautiful? Why should the psalms be 
altogether holy, and their music not even a preten- 
tious piety, not even a semi-sanctity ? And what is 
sung and done is so with a starved band of singers 
utterly incapable of producing any delight or any 
devotion. Before subscribing for paint and gold, it 
is necessary to think of boys and men, chant and 
anthem, and all the accessories of a fine and noble 
service. There is at present nothing to make glad 
the city of the Lord, and until the servants in His 
Court are giving lofty utterance to his praises there 
cannot be any harmony with the attempts of a new 
beauty on its roof or its walls. 








THE FUTURE OF THE FRENCH 
STAGE. 


When France has rid herself of her present 
troubles, and got her social machinery once more 
into working order, we may look for a complete 
change in the direction of the French drama. For 
eighteen years the stage in France has lain under 
the shadow of the Empire—that régime of false 
pretences, superficial prosperityjand rottenness at the 
core. The system which pressed like lead upon all 
development of free thought whether in written or 
spoken literature, kept the stage, like the press, 
bondslave to corruption. The journals durst not 
comment on questions of imperial interest, but were 
encouraged to fill their columns with tittle-tattle of 
cocodés and cocodettes. The dramatists durst not 
attempt to rouse the highest emotions of their 
audience, lest the inflammable national heart should 
catch fire; lest the people, hearing perchance the 
word ‘ Liberty’? spoken in the theatre should take 
up the cry in the streets, and cause trouble to the 
existing state of things. So the playwrights like 
the journalists were encouraged to dally with petty 
vices, leaving the great iniquities and the great 
aspirations untouched. They might lavish their 
satire on lust of sex, but beware touching lust of 
power. Accordingly the analytical school of 
dramatists grew up under the Empire; surgical 
dissectors of society, who took delight in laying bare 
some festering sores which existed, and in inventing 
others which did not exist. The system which 
fostered Dumas fils and Octave Feuillet, repressed 
Sardou and drove hiw into the same line of business. 





the dramatists and the novelists. Did they speak 
truly? They uttered only a half-truth: they charged 
the nation at large with the sins encouraged by the 
Court. The real heart of the nation—the great 
middle-class life was still sound, despite Messicurs 
the dramatists. Profligacy might flaunt on the 
boulevard and drive in the Bois; and the playwrights 
took the only subject open to them, and wrote of the 
life of café and jeunesse dorée and /illes de joie ; but 
infidelity was no more the inevitable accompaniment 
of that inner life which the drama does not touch, 
than murder is the habitual relaxation of our own 
citizens who read Miss Braddon and enjoy melo- 
drama in England. French dramatists accepted 
what was readiest to hand. They saw fast society 
admitted at the Tuileries ; they saw luxury paraded 
in the streets ; they found history tabooed to them, 
and politics tabooed, and satire against ecclesiastical 
evils tabooed, and oniy one field to which they were 
made welcome. As a natural consequence they 
took that field, and ploughed and reploughed it. 
The middle-class did not disapprove, for they saw 
in it no satire which touched them, but recognised 
a satire which played the upper ranks, The upper 
ranks did not disapprove; they rather liked the 
piquancy of being assailed on moral grounds; for 
public opinion is nowhere in France. Then under the 
comedy writers, who wrote with a purpose, came the 
vaudevillists who wrote with no purpose save to 
amuse. The sins of society were to them so many 
preposterous jokes. They flipped their jocularities 
against chastity and respectability as being dull and 
out of fashion; they glorified indecency, and 
invented a new caressing kind of slang to describe 
it. MM. Meilhac, Halévy, Offenbach, and Hervé 
regarded the world as a great jovial bagnio, 
dramatically speaking; and the cancan disported 
and the double entendre flourished, following in the 
steps of the comedy-writers and their experimental 
vivisection. 

On all this hollow school the war has broken 
like a thunderbolt. The tribe of analysts and 
seoffers and jokers are scattered to the winds. 
Gerolstein is bitterly avenged ; General Boum is not 
likely to be laughed at now that he is thundering 
at the gates of Paris. The fostering Empire, patron 
of frivolity, is among the things which were; no 
more cocodés and cocodettes enliven the boulevards to 
serve as models for the playwrights. The frow-frow 
of silk will not be heard in the corridors for many 
days tocome. All the apparatus of the comic illus- 
tration of profligacy has disappeared ; and under a 
stern Republic, or possibly under a respectable 
Orleanist dynasty, we may look for a higher order of 
dramatic literature to arise. Victor Hugo is once 
morein Paris: haply the old hand which gave us 
‘“‘Hernani,” and “Notre Dame,” and ‘* Le Roi 
s’amuse ”’ has not lost its power to stir and stimulate, 
despite a few wild utterances of late. Nay, the very 
faults which make Hugo so absurd when addressing 
the Prussians, make him a splendid dramatist. He 
was born for the exaggerated idealism of the foot- 
lights. 

Victorien Sardou, too, will find his hands un- 
fettered, and may take up the position warranted by 
his true talent. We do not look for a sudden reform: 
the old school will try to retain its focting; Schneider 
will frisk a little longer; Offenbach will weave pretty 
melodies to the derision of virtue ; but the patronage 
being withdrawn, all this will cease. France has 
joked at the solemn principles of life for eighteen 
years, and is now reaping the results. The tone of 
thought was fostered by the rule. A stifled liberty, 
a repressed patriotism, an emasculated intellect, and 
a flaunting luxury, produce this habit naturally. 
But existence loses its jocular, cynical, sceptical 
ispect when the country is nigh ruined, when wealth 
has taken wings, when plague and fire stalk through 
the land, and the enemy is at the gates. This is the 


reckoning which, Paris must see, follows at the heela 
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of the abandonment of all great aspirations. Ana! 
Paris and France are awakening. Already the Ville- | 
messants and Cassagnaes are off ; and the Meilhacs | 
and Halévys, if they would stay, must avoid sack, 
and purge, and live cleanly. Meanwhile all the! 
theatres are shut. When they open again, we trust, 
and doubt not, it will be with a purer program, 








THE ZOUAVE MIRACLE WORKER. 





The Zouave Jacob, who a couple of years 





ago, created some sensation among the credulous 


inhabitants of Lyons, is now favouring London | patients is very restricted as yet. 


with a visit. Our metropolis is not unprepared 
for the assertions of M. Jacob in respect of 
magical chirurgical powers, having gone through 
a similar experience at the hands of the notorious 
‘Doctor’? Newton. Indeed it would be hard o 
say what nonsense will not flourish in London, if 
it be only loudly enough puffed and acclaimed 
Already the conjurors of disease have their news. 
papers, which welcome each addition to the ranks 
of impostors. This Zouave, who is shrewd enough 
to keep out of the way of Prussian bullets, which 
even spiritist or magnetic influences might not 
always suceced in warding off, is hailed by he 
Medium and Daybreak, as another leader of the 
school of which Newton and the others are 
shining ornaments. In one respect he is an 
improvement on Newton. He is not coarse in his 
impious claims. Ile has the politeness native in 
Frenchmen, and does not openly shock your reli. 
gious sentiments at the same time that he is taking 
you in. In other respects he pursues the same 
trade, and thrives by preposterous pretensions, 
A correspondent of a daily paper thus describes a 
visit to M. Jacob. 


Though not conscious of any particular malady, 
we sought the spot some few days ago, and on 
knocking at the door, were received by M. Jacob 
himself, who acted as his own janitor. He isa 
sharp-featured, intelligent man, with such a 
physiognomy as we have often seen underneath 
the white turban of the Zouave in the Rue de 
Rivoli. Wewere ushered into a front parlour, 
the table of which was covered with spiritualistic 
works, and enjoyed a long conversation with M. 
Jacob whilst awaiting the arrival of patients. 
The hour for their coming is two p.m., but it was 
after three before one put in an appearance, M. 
Jacob’s presence being evidently unknown, or of 
course Sussex Place would be blocked, and the 
West London Hospital deserted. In the interim 
M. Jacob presented us with his portrait in Zouave 
costume, and also with a work on Hygiene which 
he has published. He does not speak a word of 
English—a fact which he will probably find 
inconvenient when he commences practice on a 
large scale. His theory is slightly different from 
that of his brother practitioner, Dr. Newton, 
though he is much less dogmatic than that 
gentleman, and proportionately more agree- 
able to converse with. He says that the healing 
influence or “ fluid ”’ does not emanate from him- 
self, but is dispensed by spirits surrounding the 
patient, whose ethereal attendance his own 
presence guarantees. He is, in fact, the medium, 
and they are the practitioners. About three 
o’clock a gentleman of clerical appearance and 
most satisfactorily valetudinarian aspect knocked 
at the door. It was his second visit. His 
maladies were relaxed throat and deafness. He 
was fortunately able to assure M. Jacob that both 
of these maladies had increased since his first 
visit. This it seems, is the normal process under 
M. Jacob’s treatment. The malady, whatever it 
is, first increases, then comes to a climax, 
and ultimately disappears. We then adjourned 
to an inner room for the séance. Myself, the 
invalid, and an agent or secratary of M. Jacob, 
occupied three chairs in line, and M. Jacob 
himself stood opposite us and remained in 
seeming abstraction for several minutes after 
giving us the order, ‘‘ Ne bougez pas.” Of course 
we immediately felt the inevitable tickling at 
the top of one’s nose, and apparent impossibility 
of keeping still. However, we did sit quiet, 
and, in a few minutes, M. Jacob made some 


sensations in my knees. TI was then informed 
that I had a weakness in my back. I replied that 
I was not aware of this—a fact which was 
explained by saying the weakness was “ undeve- 
loped,” which I sincerely trust it may continue to 
be. So the séance ended. I took the opportunity 
of going off with the invalid. He told me he 
thought he was experiencing relief, and that 
several cases of undoubted healing by M. Jacob 
had come under his personal observation. It 
would be interesting to notice the class of 
infirmity which yields to this treatment. It 
certainly has the merit of simplicity. There was 
no noise, as I had expected, and had witnessed 
with Dr. Newton. But then M. Jacob's circle of 


No doubt it will extend; for there is always a 
good proportion of noodles in a population of three 
millions. M. Jacob himself states that he does 
not take fees; but a paragraph in the Medium and 
Daybreak expressly asserts that the “fee is ac- 
cording to station in society, the lowest fee being 
for the general séances, and the highest for the 
private sGances.” Of course if people like to be 
deluded, they ought to pay for the luxury: they 
cannct expect that our Zouave practitioner, who 
annocnces himself to have “been chased from 
Paris by the war and revolution,” should give his 
spiritist services for nothing, particularly as an 
ex-Zouave is not commonly supposed to have a 
private income. Nevertheless we do not care to 
further the business of this courteous impostor by 
mentioning his address. It may be found by 
persons who are resolved on being humbugged: it 
is an aristocratic locality. 








WAGNER ON CONDUCTING. 





In his celebrated pamphlet ‘ Ueber das 
Dirigiren,” Wagner has much to say on the 
subject of tempo. Here, he writes, lies just the 
important and decisive point, which must be 
clearly apprehended before we can come to any 
profitable understanding about the rendering of 
our classical compositions, now so often very much 
neglected and so spoiled by evil habits. The 
vicious habit has a plausible right to insist upon 
its own tempo, inasmuch as a certain correspond- 
ence of the rendering with the tempo has formed 
itself, which on the one hand conceals the real 
evil, while on the other hand a simple change of 
time without the change of rendering, would only 
make the matter worse and even unendurable. 

To make this clear by one of the simplest of 
all examples, I select the beginning of the C-mi- 
nor Symphony: 
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After ao short hold upon the fermata of the 
second bar, our conductors start off, merely using 
this delay as it were to concentrate the attention 
of the musicians upon a precise seizing of the 
figure of the third bar. The note E flat is com- 
monly held not longer than a forte lasts in a careless 
stroke of the bow with the stringed instruments. 
Now suppose the voice of Beethoven calling from 
his grave toa conductor: ‘‘ Hold out my fermata 
long and terrible! I wrote no fermatas for fun, 
nor in despair to gain time to think of what was 
to come after; but the long, full tone in my 
Adagio,—tone to be completely sucked in—and 
which is there the expression of the full luxury 
of feeling,—that same tone, if I use it, I fling 
into the midst of the impetuous, swift figured 
Allegro as a prolonged spasm of ecstacy or terror. 
Then the life of the tone should be sucked out to 
its last drop of blood; then I arrest the billows of 
my sea, and let you look into its abyss ; or I check 
the movement of the clouds, I part the oonfusing 
streaks of mist, and give a glimpse for onca into 
the pure blue ether, into the sun’s dazzling eye. 

















passes over the invalid’s throat and ear, scemed 
to be trying to crack his secretary's knuckles, like 
Newman Noggs, and finally came to me, telling | 
me first that my left toe was cold—a statement | 


For this I set fermatas, suddenly entering, long 
held notes, in my Allegros. And now mind, 
what a wholly definite thematic purpose I had 


I was compelled to contradict. Neither could I , with this prolonged E flat after the three short 
agree with M. Jacob that I experienced pricking stormy notes, and what I meaat to say wherever 





the same prolonged notes occur in what follows.” 
If now our conductor, in pursuance of this 
warning, should all at once require his orchestra 
to make that bar with the fermata as significant, 
—and consequently as prolonged, as Beethoven 
intended, what would the immediate result be ? 
Truly a lamentable one. After tho first vigour of 
the bow had squandered itself, the tone, undor 
the necessity of longer holding out, would grow 
thinner and thinner, ending in a desporate piano; 
for,—and here 1 touch upon one of the evil con- 
sequences of the habits of our present conductors— 
nothing has become more foreign o our orches- 
tras than the uniform strong holding out of a tone. 
T exhort all conductors, that they require of any 
and every instrument in the orchestra, an even, 
full, sustained forte, so that they may learn by 
experience what an astounding novelty this 
requirement will produce, and what an obstinate 
persistency of practise it will cost to properly 
succeed in it. 

Yet this uniformly strong sustained tone is the 
basis of all Dynamics, in the orchestra, as well as 
in singing. From it alone is it possible to attain 
to all the modifications, whose variety mainly de- 
termines the character of the rendering. With- 
out this foundation an orchestra gives plenty of 
noise, but no power; and herein lies a first mark 
of weakness in most of our orchestral perform- 
ances. Since our present conductors know as 
good’ as nothing of this, they make much on 
the other hand of the effects -of an over-soft piano. 
This can be got from the stringed instruments 
without much pains; but itis very hard to obtain 
it from the wind instruments, particularly from 
thereeds. From these, especially from the flutists, 
who have transformed their once so gentle 
instruments into real reeds of might, it is now 
scarcely possible to get a soft, sustained piano— 
with the exception, perhaps, of the French oboe 
players, since they never overstep the pastoral 
character of their instrument, or of the clarinet- 
tists when the echo effect is required of them. 
This dilemma, which we meet in the performances 
of our best orchestras, raises the question why, if 
the blowers of wind instruments are incapable of 
any even, smooth piano, why not give greater 
fullness to the over-soft play of the strings, now 
so often sounding in most ludicrous contrast with 
the wind, so as to restore some fair proportion? 
But evidently this falso proportion quite escapee 
the minds of our conductors. The fault lies in 
great part in the character of the piano of the 
stringed instrument: for, as we have no true 
forte, 80 too we lack the true piano; fulness of 
tone is wanting in either case; and here our 
violinists, &c., might learn something from our 
blowers. For it is very easy to draw the bow right 
loosely over the strings, so as to set them softly 
whispering and murmuring; while on the 
contrary it requires great artistic control of the 
breath to produce a distinct, pure tone by blow- 
ing very moderately upon a wind instrument. 
Therefore the violinists ought to learn the true 
piano, full of real tone, from the distinguished 
players on wind instruments,—these having first 
acquired it from great singers. 

Now this soft tone, and the strong sustained 
tone before indicated, are the two poles of the 
whole Dynamics of the orchestra, between which 
the performance has to move. How will it be 
then with the rendering if neither the one nor 
the other has been rightly cared for? What sort 
of modifications can it have, if the two dynamic 
extremes are neither of them clearly marked? 
Doubtless they will be so very faulty, that the 
Mendelssohnian maxim, to which I have alluded, 
of gliding swiftly (and imperceptibly) over a 
passage, must needs prove to be a very happy 
makeshift; on which account it has been elevated 
to an actual dogma by our conductors. And it is 
this very dogma, which just now possesses the 
whole Church of our Conductors with their 


followers, so that all attempts at a correct render- 
ing of our classical music are decried by them ag 
downright heresy, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWELVE 
MAJOR AND TWELVE MINOR SCALES. 
C major bears the character of innocence and 

simplicity, it speaks the language of children. 

G major expresses pastoral or country life, real 
gratitude for faithful friendship, and true love. 

D major is the sound of triumph, of the 
hallelujah, of greatness and splendour, the cry of 
war, and the rejoicing of victory. 

A major breathes words of innocent love, 
contentedness, a hope to meet again after a 
sorrowful separation, youthful cheerfulness, and 
faith in Providence. 

E major is a cheerful laughing, a shouting 
of joy. 

B anger, rage, madness, 
jealousy, despair, and every trouble of the heart. 

F sharp major speaks of victory in difficult 
enterprises, the free breathing after the ascent of 
high mountains. 


major expresses 


D flat major is a playful sound, which can 
degenerate either into joy or grief. 

A flat major speaks to the suffering heart, and 
is a pious complaint; itis afuneral sound; death, 
the grave, decay, judgment, the secrets of eternity 
are expressed by it. 

E flat major is of all the scales the richest and 
most varied in expressions, it renders alike tender 
love, devotion, solemn, earnest, and a powerful 
call for action. 

B flat major contains cheerful hope, joyous love, 
anda happy conscience. 

F major at last depicts light jest, joyous life, and 
childish innocence. 

Among the minor scales :— 

A minor is of a pious and delicate feminine 
character. 

E minor is a striving life, a struggle, a feeling 
of sympathy, and a complaint for want of power. 

B minor expresses patience, a silent expectation, 
and resignation unto the will of God. 

I’ sharp minor is a gloomy sound; full of anger 
and displeasure, which tears on the passion like an 
angry dog at a beggar’s coat. 

C sharp minor is a sound of repentance; a 
hopeful confidence in God, and like sighs of 
an unhappy love. 

G sharp minor describes grumbling ; a lament- 
able complaint, a groaning in double sharps. 

E flat minor is the tone of anxiety, of a brooding 
despair, of the gloomiest melancholy. 

B flat minor is a whimsical sound expressing 
dissatisfaction with everything until a weariness 
of life itself. 

¥ minor contains inexpressible deep melancholy 
pitiful groanings, a longing after the grave. 

C minor expresses high feeling; the languish- 
ing, longing, and sighing, of a very sensitive 
mind incapable of the least oppression. 

G minor is the tone of dissatisfaction, of un- 
comfortableness and ill-will; a thinking and a 
worrying about unsuccessful enterprises. 

D minor at last, speaks of dull and lonely 
womanhood. 

In looking over the above, it will be found that 
all the minor scales are expressive of a melancholy 
character ; they all seem to speak, more or less, 
of the darker feelings of the human heart: none 
of them are considered able to express the decided 
and powerful energy of the major scales. 

Se_mMarR KAHLENBERG. 





REVIVAL OF THE CLASSIC DRAMA IN 
AMERICA. 


According tothe New York Weekly Review, the 
present days are uncommonly bright days for the 
American drama. In every quarter there seems 
to be a disposition to do good work. In every 
quarter there are signs of vitality and intended 
effort. ‘This month has been made bright and 
memorable by the production of one of Shake- 
speare’s greatest works —‘‘ Julius Ceasar” — at 
Niblo’s Garden, with a really great combination of 
artists in the cast ; with Mr, Davenport, as Brutus, 








Mr. Barrett, as Cassius, Mr. Walter Montgomery, 
as Mark Antony, Mr. Mark Smith, as Casca, Mr. 
Theodore Hamilton, as Cesar, Mr. Fitzgerald, as 
Octavius, and Madame Ponisi, as Portia. No 
other play brings out the performers in such a 
clear, white light, and puts them so plainly and 
squarely on their resources of intellect and feeling. 
Here can be no juggling. Tricks are impossible 
in this tragedy. Every personage introduced 
is distinct, and all are shown in relation— 
not to the trivial viciseitudes of a love - story, 
but to the doing of a great deed for the 


| 
liberation of mankind and the advancement | friend, of the extent of my sorrows by the details 


of civilization. To some spectators this is a cold 
atmosphere; but not to those who can forget 
themselves sufficiently to feel an interest in the 
fate of their race, and broadly to view human life 
in its continuous progress. ‘The majestic tragedy 
might have had a better scenic setting than it 
received at Niblo’s, but it could not easily have 
been better acted. And the presentation of it in 
this way has done a great deal of good. It has 
stimulated reflection on the demerits of the tragic 
stage as it exists amongst us now, and it has 
reminded us of what can be accomplished by the 
congregation of first-class players. Upon the 
particular beauties of the representation we could 
only linger by the sacrifice of a great deal of 
space. Happily there is little occasion for many 
words in this column. Elaborate discussion of 
the matter has already found place in the daily 
papers. To describe Mr. Davenport’s Brutus 
would be to repaint an oft-drawn picture. The 
personation has long been known as a most 
stately embodiment of purity of soul, manly 
integrity of conduct, aud sweetness of tem- 
perament, Mr. Barrett’s Cassius, however, 
is a novelty here; and we pause upon it to 
remark that it has shown him to be an artist 
of rare power and culture, and of uncommon 
magnetic earnestness. Mr. Mark Smith’s sturdy 
individuality, his humour and his dignity, con- 
tributed to make old Casca a graphic figure in the 
performance. Mr. Walter Montgomery, an abso- 
lute stranger in America, has so played Mark Antony 
that he is like to become a popular favourite. He 
impresses as an actor of extraordinary physical 
force, guided by bright intelligence, which, 
however, is far from being genius. He dressed 
Mark Antony with admirable appropriateness of 
costume, so as to express without a shadow of 
uncertainty the character of the pleasure-loving 
Roman “ who revelled late 0’ nights.” ‘There was 
intense earnestness in his acting,—particularly in 
the great third act,—and a breadth and beauty 
in his gestures, as also a degree of skill in his 
elocution, seldom paralleled. We marked with 
much regret that he closed the funeral speech 
prematurely—with the line, “This was a Cesar, 
when comes there such another!” Shakespeare’s 
way is a thousand times the best—as any one can 
see, who has the dramatic instinct and will look at 
the original text. Twice in that stormy act is Antony 
left alone upon the scere: once in the senate 
house, over the dead body of Cesar, and again 
after he has wrought the mob to mutiny. And on 
both occasions his situation is magnificent. 
Indeed, throughout this tragedy, the situations of 
the chief persons are continually grand. Cassius, 
alone, in the deserted streets, with his thoughts 
of conspiracy: Brutus, alone, in the garden, at 
midnight, brooding over the coming sacrifice: 
Cesar, alone, on the morning of the Ides of 
March: Antony, alone, over the dead body: these 
are some of the leading pictures. And for groups, 
there is the meeting of the faction, the killing of 
Cesar, the appeals to the people, the famous 
quarrel scene, the apparition scene, in the tent of 
Brutus, and the inexpressibly sorrowful, yet sub- 
lime parting of Brutus and Cassius, before the 
battle of Philippi. No wonder that a play so 
stuffed with meaning and with animated pictures, 
so noble in sentiment, and in teachings so sympa- 
thetic with the highest ideals of human excellence 
and the liberty of mankind, should be so potent 
in its effect on the populace. 


ROBERT HOUDIN’S SON. 





The following letter written to a friend by 
Robert Houdin, the famous conjurer, is touching 
by reason of the details it gives of the untimely 
end of Mr. Houdin, jun., who was a captain of 
Zouaves, 

St. Gervais, Sept. 11. 

My dear Friend,—I thank you and all your 





| the death of my poor child I have been very ill. 





age, 
Zouaves since 1866. 


family for the sympathies you have expressed in 
the misfortune which has happened to me. Since 
I 
Hence the delay in 
You will be able tojudge, my dear 


could think of nothing else. 
answering you. 
I will give you. Myson was thirty-three years of 
and had been a captain in the Ist 
He was known as one 
of the bravest amongst that regiment of braves. 
You will judge of what took place by the following 
account, published in the Figaro of 3rd September, 
‘*“An Episode of Reichshoffen from a Private 
Letter.’ That letter is probably from one of the 
| soldiers of my son’s company, and signed “X.” I 
| pass over the lamentable details which have 
| preceded that unfortunate retreat. ‘ The 
line regiments had received the orders to retire 
and we were beaten—25,000 against 140,000. My 
company, Ist Zouaves, was again despatched to 
the front as skirmishers. Alone, without artillery, 
we were to support the retreat. Then began an 
episode of Waterloo. Upon the order of Captain 
Robert Houdin, the Lieutenant Girard advanced 
with two men to reconnoitre the enemy. He had 
not gone three paces forward when he fel, saying, 
‘Don’t forget the Coucou,’ an expression amongst 
them which they had given to the flag. We bore 
him away, and Captain Robert Houdin then gave 
| the word to fire. The orders to fall back arrive, 
| but neither be nor we hear them, and we go on 
| fighting against a wall of fire which reduces our 
jranks. Soon after, Captain Houdin, fell, saying 
|to us, ‘Tell them I fall, facing the enemy” <A 
| ball had gone through his chest. Carried to the 
‘ambulance of Reichshoffen, he died four days 
after.’ Well, my dear Manning, would you 
believe that that brave son, at that moment 
mortally wounded, had the heroic couragein the 
midst of the fire, to take from his pocketa card 
and pencil, and to write at the back of it, ‘* Dear 
father, I am wounded; but do not alarm yourself, 
it is only a trifle.” His signature was not finished, 
and the card and the envelope containing it are 
stained with his blood. That precious relic has 
been sent to me from Reichshoffen since his death. 
This is a long letter, dear sir, on this subject, but 
I thought these details would be of some interest 
to you.—Your friend, 





Ropert Hovupin. 
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Holy holy! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 


sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora), 
No. 2. 
layeth the beams. ’Tis liberty 
Some, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty ! 


No. 3. 
hall Ion Mamre’sfertile plain. | What’s Sweeter than the new- 


He was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose ? 
O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4 


Heart the seat of soft delight 
As when the dove. 


Love in her Eyes, 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. 
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Saint Cecilia. Gemw of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Eight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


cott: 

No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, — — Gounod, Wallace, and 
Milas Davis .0cccccecsccccccccccoveccece oO § @ 

Duet 6 

No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 

Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 
Solo 6 
Duet 6 

No. 3, Containing Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 

Hess, Gounod, —_ —om and Brinley 





Richards ..... oe a 6 
ue’ 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod .... ss... sess seees Bolo 4 0 
Due 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRES 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. Sree by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


or? — 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


‘RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

/ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Musie, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessens in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key 


YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 

/ Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &e., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favonrite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


YRAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

J Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
nivanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Mand &c. 
Oar: MER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

J “Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objeeta, 


YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, 


Oe ER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Ilaydn, Mozart, 
Becthoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
pused by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


NRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
/ with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Stcibelt, Sterndale 
jennett, &e. 


Oey NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
‘ 4 from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
‘orte. 
Cre VS TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 
C RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


te ’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 
Price One Shilling each. 


Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Ove and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


NRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
J cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


Oe MER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
J) cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 

NRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 

J Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubinl, Schira, and other celebraced Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


NRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
J and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 
CS SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


CS smers VOCAL TUTOR, containing the! 
) 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


= SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
} vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
| from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
| Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


Oe EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
| J) vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 
RAMER’'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfegci from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 


Oye ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Arditi, Levey. 
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YRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. | 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par * d. 
Chrasties HONE 0c.ccccccccccceccsccceescesecce 8 0 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
a ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupte. 
Price 8s. 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Levsy. 
Bolo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 
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CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


HW! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 

THEE. Written by B. S. Montgomery. Music by 
Fuizapetu Pur. 2s. 6d. 

Cxamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, VW’. 


{ADED LEAVES. Woris by L. H. £. pv 
f Terxgavux. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lavry. 3s. 

Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


\ PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
} Howard Paul. 
CRAMER 0, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


| 
| see PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
Price 3s. 





pu Tasnsavx. Music by Bonpzss. 
Bausa & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-atreet, W. 

















NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE 
COTTAGE’ DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


* 
’ 


‘i improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the “Stud,” by the new Metallic Bridge; and hy 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d'Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘«'The tone is certainly very fine, and those wko have vo room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—‘* We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says:—‘* Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, er that less cefinable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'*The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Mes-rs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano, Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage ia the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 











J 
London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricguton West Street. Dvusitix: Westmoreland Street 
Betrast: High Street. 
May be had of Woov & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mirsom & Sox, Bath; Smita & Soy, AND 
Lime & Sox, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 


gust 





PUBLISHED 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Siamps,) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOSED BY 
Cc. E. 


WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE Founptinc, AND LATE OF ALL Saiyts, 
ManrGaret STREET. 
ARRANGED FROM “TILE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRucTION GRATIS. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent pest free, 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


i SONGS OF THE WAR 


4 (French and German) 
: AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT .ARMIES. 


WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 











TRANSLATION. 
CONTENTS: 
— aie - PART I, 
! THE RUINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, LE CHANT DU DEPARY. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. THE SWORD SONG. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. 
PART It. 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. | TRUE UNTO DEATIL. 
THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE. 
LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
T AM A PRUSSIAN. LUTZOW'S WILD CHASE. 
LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Ai 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S HDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 


“4 FROM HANDEL'S “ beep ¥ 








7 AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” é&e. me + u a 4s 
me. 2, {i ‘GLORY TO GOD” ‘ ad I id. 
AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” é&c. 

» & i ‘BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” és + a 1“ e “ ie is I on 
, 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” .. a bs m os ‘a as es a ae 
, 4 “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” * 6 sé pe i ‘ ie nm wm wld. 
, 5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” A “ a $s fa oi i ne oi — 
, 6, “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” “ ‘ “ o ie ss de J rs 1 1d 

' , 7% “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” .. ‘a “ i * * i i ‘a 1d. 
, 8 “WORTHY IS THE LAMB”... m i i " a i m 1d. 
» 9 “AMEN CHORUS” * es i “ a - - si o ld 

I, FROM HAYDN'S “ —— 7 

/ » 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” .. i és bs oo 14, 
, 1. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. i be ne ‘s + a as 9 ne 
, 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING”. . 9 me id sa oe és Ud. 
"13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” vs “ “ o ss * ‘ ~ = 
'.14, “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” .. m ei ie ‘* ‘s a = 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. , 
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CRANEEE’S ANBHMERICAN ORGANS. 





‘bere & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. The tone, although 
produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium, They are agreeable and pledsant in their quality, and will probablg, 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 


‘ 
The following are the varicties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co.:— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Kneo Swell, 5 octaves ese ee an - £12 0 0 
” ” ” 2 stops, 9 tee eee eee eee 15 0 0 
”? 9 o? 4 ” 9 ans wee wee one 22 0 0 
99 os » 6 yy . we — od ps 28 00 

Rosewood or Walnut, »o 8 »4 99 Ses axe os Ses 34 0 0 


a 





HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN :ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ee 


CRAMER’S |. - 
NEW PIANOFORTSEHR, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE? 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 8) feet; width, 42 feet; price 50 Guineas. 





More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto made,. These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, Recent SrreeT; and 64, West SrRErr, Brignox ; 
and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 43, Moorcate Street; WESTMORELAND STREET, DvBLiy ; Huan Srrexrt, 
Be.rast; and of Woop & Co., Epinpurau; and J. Murr Woop & Co., GLAsGow. 


If taken on the Three Years System of hire, & and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 


ordinary hire, 21s. per month. 






Wea 
PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGEN STREET, LOnnen, W. 
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